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EVERSTICK 
ANCHORS 


lead the 

world 

in anchor sales. 
WHY? 


EVERSTICK 
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CABLE 
RACKS 


Hot galvanized Hub- 
bard Cable Racks are 
in use throughout the 
country. andard 
with A. T. & T. Co. 


Ask your jobber 


HUBBARD & CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The Hardware mokes the Line; 
Hubbard mates the Hardware. 


‘Telephone Cables 
ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 
Hard Drawn Copper 
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Galvanized tron 
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Sees High Strength 
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Naugle 
Poles 


IMMENSE STOCKS ~ Northern 
and Western Cedar. 


24 HOUR LOADING~— ordered 
9 A. M.--en route 5 P. M. 


BUTT-TREATING — any form 
open-tank method. We PEN- 
TREX treat. 


NAUGLE POLE 
& TIE CO. caicaco, 11. 
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\Red D&D Tools 


The ‘‘Trouble Shooter’’ Pins 
His Faith to ‘‘Red 
Devil’’ Climbers 


E knows of their un- 

failing reliability—their 
strength and accuracy. He 
has been using them for 
over 20 years, because he 
knows he can always de- 
pend on them for safety. 


“Red Devil” Climbers have 
never been surpassed for 
comfort and general utility. 
Made of best quality forged 
steel and guaranteed to 
give absolute satisfaction. 
“Red Devil” Climbers No. 253 


shown here, from reliable deal- 
ers or from us, $3.00 a pair. 


Electrical Tool Booklet on Request 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 
Mfrs. of ‘‘Red Devil’ Tools 


87 Coit St., Irvington, N. J. 
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CEDAR 
POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 
ESCANABA :; :: MICH. 


220 Broadway, New York 
2844 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio 
Rialte Bidg., San Francisco 
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Printers and Blank 
Book Manufacturers 


Write for Samples and 
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Ours Are the Best 


All 6 and 7 in. 
MATTHEWS 
SCRULIX ANCHORS 


are now equipped 
with 
THIMPULEYES 


The SIZE i 
KW on “the ves r,I 


W.N. MATTHEWS & BRO., Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

















“What do You want in a Switchboard?” 


We Have One to Meet Your Requirements Exactly 


SERVICE: 


Better service with lower maintenance and operating expense can be had by using a LEICH 
switchboard. 


CONVENIENCE: 


The convenience in the arrangement of all equipment in a cabinet designed to meet each partic- 
ular need will be worth considering when you buy your next board. 


LONG LIFE: 


You may expect a longer life for your switchboard if it is a LEICH. The parts are so arranged 
to allow the least wear and the materials used are always of the highest quality obtainable. 


COMPACTNESS: 


Modern practice de- 
mands compactness in the 
design of a switchboard 
and in the LEICH boards 
you will find unnecessary 
space eliminated. This 
means quickness and add- 


ACCESSIBILITY: 


Here is where you finda 
big advantage in LEICH 
switchboards. No hidden 
contacts or connections 
means “no hidden trou- 
bles.” The workmen who 








ed efficiency. EP, PS RET " build the boards. can, 
INSULATION: rae ay Ma therefore, do a better job. 


The insulation used in 
LEICH switchboards is 
better than fibre or hard 
rubber. Weuse Micarta; 
will neither crack nor cor- 
rode and eliminates the 
possibility of cross talk or 
other inductive distur- 
bances. 


ECONOMY: 


cn 
The cost to maintain 


— i LTT 


f 
7 


any switchboard is really 
the “acid test” as to its 
LEICH Switch- 
boards are more economi- 
cal than any other. 


< 
| 


worth. 


In Efficiency, Durability, Dependability, 
Economy and all other operating char- 
acteristics ‘‘Leich” Switchboards surpass 
the best design of other types. 


‘‘Why not ask us for proof ?’’ 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 


GENOA, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans 


ST. PAUL ELECTRIC Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


POST GLOVER ELECTRIC Co. 


TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio ash. 


Spokane, W 


B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Owners of securi- 
ties of public utility 
companies have rea- 
they 
The 


daily press is full of stock fraud cases 


son to congratulate themselves as 


read the newspapers these days. 


in which unwary investors and greedy 
seekers after big returns have been stung 
by wild-cat companies, fake brokers and 
bucket shops. 

In New York, Chicago and many other 
financial centers, these get-rich-quick con- 
cerns have been collapsing by the score 
during recent weeks, and have carried 
down in the wreck millions of money that 
should have been employed to put the 
real business enterprises of the country 
m a go-ahead basis. 

.* & © 


Stock fraud cases are clogging the fed- 


eral courts in, every state, there being 
nearly 500 of this kind of prosecution on 
the dockets, and the Department of Jus- 
tice is swamped with a flood of similar 
complaints. The “Ponzi” business is easy, 
1 the crop of dupes seems limitless. The 
so-called “buyers’ strike” we have heard 
so much about, apparently, was never ex- 
tended to wild-cat stocks and get-rich- 
lick schemes. 

Puck was right when he said in one of 
~nakespeare’s plays, “What fools these 
be,” 


ong either when he estimated the birth 


irtals and Barnum was not far 


rate of suckers to be one a minute. 
* * *K x 
r 


he investor in public utilities, there- 


fore, can pat himself on the back. He 
may be 


drawing only a comparatively 





CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


modest rate of interest on his investment, 
without the thrill of maybe, some time, 
doubling his money by reasons of an oil 
comfort in the 


gusher—but he can take 





thought that he has his dollars in the 
safest business in the country, aside from 
the engraving plant which prints govern- 
ment bonds. 

The public need of telephone service, 
eas, electric light and street railway fa- 
cilities guarantees the permanency of the 
utility business, and the well-managed 
companies engaged in these lines have no 


They do 


business with the entire community, and 


fear of a loss of patronage. 
under the law the system of regulation by 
the state promises them a revenue that 
will enable them to pay a fair return on 
their capital. 

2 a @ 


There is, of course, room for improve- 
ment in the situation of many utility com- 
panies. Both the public and the rate com- 
missions should be more liberal in their 
treatment of service corporations. A more 
helpful policy would encourage invest- 
ment in utility securities and give the 
companies more capital with which to im- 
prove and extend their service. 

This will come as the public better un- 
derstand the utility business. “Customer 
ownership” of utility securities will also 
aid this improvement, for, as patrons be- 
come owners of stock and bonds of a 
service company, they will naturally learn 
about the industry which 


more serves 


them, and _ greatly 


strengthen its 


pub- 
lic relations. 


Telephone companies and other utili- 


ties should take advantage of the reaction 


from this wave of stock swindles, and 


push the absorption of their own securities 
among their patrons. Local communities 


must finance their local utilities to a large 


extent. It is a policy, as well as a neces- 
sity, that will prove profitable to both 
sides. 

* * x 


TELEPHONY’Ss editor received a letter the 
ther day which proves that service and 
kindly courtesy pay. It was from a tele 
phone man who has recently moved from 
a Southern city back to the North and 
visited a city where is located the com- 
pany of which he was formerly manager. 


Writing from his new location he says: 


“It surely is a great pleasure to be back 
among my warmest friends, even if I am 
in the frozen North. I did not know I 
friends Don’t think 
me egotistical, but it seems as though I 


had so many here. 
am stopped by nearly every person I meet 
to say how glad he is to see me back 
again. 


“Today one of my former subscribers 
who was digging a ditch waved to me. I 
stopped, and he told me he was glad to see 
me again, and that he had heard so many 
people say how much they regretted my 
leaving ———. He told me he had always 
been so grateful to me for attending to 
his telephone troubles when I was man- 
ager. I do not 
case, but it made me happy to have him 
say so after sO many years. 
fessors and bank 
stopped me and expressed pleasure in see- 


remember any special 
College pro- 


presidents .have also 
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ing me again, and how sorry they were 
that I left ———. 

“T mention this only to show that tele- 
thone subscribers do appreciate one’s ef- 
forts to please. I am happy to think that 
my work was appreciated. I had a diffi- 
cult time at intervals, but I always smiled 
and took the position that my subscribers 
were co-operators and not complainers.” 

x ok ok Ok 

Our correspondent reveals the secret of 
with the 
public. He did his best to serve his pa- 
That 


kind of a man is always welcomed back 


establishing friendly relations 


trons, and they did not forget it. 


to the job, and he can do his company a 
vast deal of good. He realizes as never 
before the importance of possessing the 
good will of the public, and we thank him 
ior passing the lesson on to others. 
x ok ok xk 

Reference was made last week to the 
question of commissions allowing federal 
income taxes paid by utility companies to 
be considered as an operating expense in 
C. B. Randall, 
Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. of St. Paul, Minn., 


arriving at service rates. 
general counsel for the 
attention to a 
United States 


calls TELEPHONY’S recent 


opinion of the Supreme 


Court which favors such action, and sug- 
that 


gests telephone companies should 


utilize this case in securing that conces- 


TELEPHONY 


sion from their state utility commissions. 
Mr. Randall says: “Because of the fact 
that so state commissions 


many have, 


during the past few years, refused to 
allow federal income taxes as an operat- 
ing expense, holding that they are a bur- 
den upon the stockholders, and not upon 
the operations of the company, I believe 
it would be advisable for your publication 
to emphasize the opinion of the United 
States Supreme Court handed down 
March 6 in the case, Newton, Attorney 


New 


solidated Gas Co. 


General of York, et al., vs. Con- 


of New York. 
“This decision, in effect, detinitely de- 
cides this question contra to the holdings 
of these commissions, thus declaring that 
the federal income taxes are an operating 
deductible as such in rate 


expense and 


matters. In this case the trial court, 


Judge Hand, detinitely heid that the fed- 
eral income taxes are an expense item, 
and constitute a part of the expenses to 
be deducted in order to arrive at the net 
revenue applicable to the return. 

“While this matter is not mentioned in 
the opinion of the supreme court, the 
court does specifically state that all ma- 
terial questions raised upon the appeal (of 
which this was one), whether mentioned 
in the opinion or not, were considered by 
and since the affirmed 


the court, court 
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Hand's 
constitutes 


that 


Judge decision, that affirmance 


authority for the statement 


these taxes are deductible expense 
items in rate matters.” 

In concluding his letter, General Counsel 
Randall says: “It occurred to me that if 
this were brought to the attention of all 
telephone men, as well as members of the 
commissions, through your publication, it 
might have a tendency to stop the dispute 
in this particular.” 

* * * x 

Complete statistics of federal taxes paid 
hy the utility companies for 1919 are now 
available, and show that the wire cor- 
porations contributed the bulk of the total. 
Telephone and telegraph companies paid 
$8,787,106; electric light and power com- 
panies, $5,804,003; gas companies, $1,214,- 
980: waterworks, $873,440. 

Government figures also show for that 
that the income of 


year aggregate net 


transportation and other public utilities 


was 6.38 per cent of their invested cap 
ital. Taken individually, the net income 
percentage of invested capital was: Steam 
4.78; 


gas companies, 6.07; 


railroads, electric railroads, 4.11; 
telephone and _ tele- 
graph companies, 7.01. 
These returns certainly do not indicate 
that the swollen 


utilities are enjoying 


profits as is frequently declared. 


House Connections to Underground 


The Direct Connection from House to Underground Cable System as Devel- 
oped in Cincinnati—Evolution of City’s Underground Cable in Solving Prob- 
lems Presented by Telephone Wires Along Streets and in Front of Buildings 


Down Cincinnati way, just at present, 
the highways and the byways, the lanes 
and major residential thoroughfares, are 
presenting a paradox. Great, 
unsightly hummocks of earth trend along 


curious 


until they end at deep, even more un- 
sightly ditches, beyond which other hum- 
mocks range along until some pile of 
solid rock, or some stack-work of bags 
of cement come squarely in the way. 
The suburbs of Cincinnati are far 
from attractive just now, to say nothing 
of being unbeautiful. The 
work is progressing nicely, however, and, 
antithetical as it 
tended to do its 


decidedly 


seem, it is  in- 
bit—and a very big bit 
it is indeed—toward city beautiful and 
garden city, and all similar movements! 

The Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Tele- 
phone Co. is extending its underground 
service by leaps and bounds; but, not 


may 


By Felix J. Koch 


unsightly poles 


and wires from the curb-sides, it is now 


content with removing 
attempting an innovation and is remov- 
ing them from the area between house- 
roof, or house-wall, and street. 

The story is interesting: 

Obviously, telephone men need not be 
reminded, in first of all the 
need of this new order of things, of the 
rapid spread of the subterranean tele- 
phone work in évery community where 
it has been installed at all. 

In Cincinnati the engineers, 
headed by T. S. Reed, who gives us our 
information as to this novel service, 
found the system so very advantageous 
that, from the outset, they have been im- 
proving upon it until they have 
reached what they believe to be the last 
word in work of this specific sort. 

"Round about Cincinnati they are in- 


discussing 


telephone 


now 


stalling what is known thereabouts as th 
Put very 
briefly, the work involved in this installa 
tion is 


direct house-connecting system. 


almost 
ployed in the 
service. 


identical with that em 


city’s gas distribution 
Wherever a great gas company, 
operating what is substantially a monop- 
oly of local service, installs some inno 
vation it may be taken for granted that 
viewed from the dollar and 
standpoint, such innovation pays! 
In the matter of the 
pany, the new pays, not 
as an economy measure, but, more tha! 
this, it is the much-sought-for answer t 


mere cent 
telephone com 


service simp! 


the growing cry of civic organization « 
every size and sort against the increasing 
masses of telephone wires along suburbat 
streets and 
apartment-house 
doors. 


sometimes squarely befor 


dwellers’ windows an 
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The telephone expert need not be re- 
minded of the innumerable plans for un- 
derground wiring attempted in 
quarters from time to time. Reproduced 
unong the abrupt hills and on the longer 
superabundant in residential 


various 


slopes so 
Cincinnati, none of these plans possessed 
the inherent possibilities of affording as 
the 
from 


subscriber as he 
the 
lines, to say nothing of a better service, 


vood a service to 


had been receiving overhead 
warranting the expenditure this must in- 
volve. 

It was not until the later ‘90s, it will 
he remembered, that the vitrified-tile duct, 
now so common with many systems, was 
The original tiles, there are 


many who recall, were arranged to carry 


introduced. 


a number of cables placed one on top of 
These seemed to the telephone 
but 


the other. 
engineer a big step in progress; the 
end was not yet at hand. 

It is interesting, in connection with this 
last word in the changes rung, to review 
the old, familiar, and perhaps long un- 
thought-of detail : 

The problem of 
service first appeared to have been defi- 
nitely when the 
single 
A number of these 


story in 
underground-wire 


solved forever and aye 


individual duct, containing a 


cable, was produced. 


ducts were imbedded in concrete’ or 
cement beds placed at the base of trenches 
dug to far beneath the earth’s surface. 
These ducts were made accessible, for 


repairs and the like, by manholes at con- 
venient points. This innovation is re- 
garded by most of the present-day au- 
thorities as the start of the present un- 
derground-subway service. 

About 1892 the 


came to Cincinnati. 


underground system 


3ranch laterals were 
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constructed into the several alleys and 
distributing ring-poles were then put into 
such that 
block could be connected from them. This 


positions subscribers in each 
service naturally necessitated the use of 
the house-tops, upon which fixtures had 
to be placed, and so, quite obviously, pri- 
vate rights had to be invaded. 

Hardly had this work been finished be- 
fore the next revolutionary change suc- 
The introduction of common bat- 
imperative that 
the telephone engineers change the then 


ceeded. 
tery equipment made it 
current method entirely, substituting for 
it one insuring a higher insulation on the 


line. They accomplished this by securing 
rights of way from the owners of the 
large office buildings and running their 


cables directly into the cellars, from which 
the 
branch cables sent throughout the build- 


points distribution continued over 


ing from these basic points. 
This innovation reduced the number of 


wires leaving the terminal poles to a 
very great extent; but it left the smaller 
buildings still to be taken care of. The 


subscriber public of Cincinnati, for a very 
large part, did not keep itself unaware of 
the big change made. So satisfactory did 
it deem the experiment of going into the 
larger buildings in this way that before 
very long owners of innumerable smaller 
asked that wiring be 
care of in the way 


costs 


buildings their 
taken 

Investigating 
sults, the company resolved on the change. 
Various methods The 
eventual decision implied adopting a plan 
by which two or more laterals are run 
side of the block. 
from the point 


same 
and probable re- 


were discussed. 


into each Cables are 
then the lat- 
eral enters the building, in the basement, 


run where 














Underground Conduit Is Placed 


in the Parkways Along the Sidewalks. 








along the basement wall and through the 


division walls into the various smaller 
buildings about. The object of making 
the two or more incisions in the side of 
the block was, of course, to preserve 











Streets Are Crossed Before New Pavement 
is Laid, 


the where 


buildings had been destroyed by a 


service in event of tire, or 
tor- 
In other words, 
the 


not be 


nado or other holocaust. 
make 
would 


the change should 
flexible that it 
interfere with the service by 


system so 
possible to 
any but de- 
liberate 
Upon the completion of this monumen- 


means. 


tal work, the terminal and ring poles 
were eliminated from the neighborhood 
where the system had been installed in its 
entirety, and the subscriber was easily 
connected direct from his instrument to 
the operator without the need of any 
overhead wires. 

The work was done first in the actual 


“city bowl,” the more congested district; 
then on many of the hilltops where there 
are areas devoted to the commercial needs 
of the territory around. 

Meanwhile, the spread of the residen 
tial district of Cincinnati to 
still more outlying hilltops was present- 


more and 
ing first a new problem, then a new phase 
of the the 
engineers. Aerial leads became so heavy 
that the 
that they 
at the suburb beautiful they had come in 


other problem to telephon 


home-builders often suggested 


were looking through a screen 


search of. In 


order to meet this com 
plaint, the telephone company adopted 
first of all, the use of the aerial cable. 
But in a very short time the aerial cables 
became almost as numerous as the wires 
had been before. It was evident that 
there could be but one answer to th 
new problem. The underground subway 


must be brought into the suburban dis 


tricts as well. 
To the telephone engineers of many 
other cities the word that their company 


contemplated such an action would have 
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produced almost no flurry whatever. The 
problems confronting them would have 
been comparatively simple. In Cincin- 
nati, however, the modern _ subdivisions, 
the new real estate tracts, are entirely de- 











Sometimes Poles Are Used as Trellises. 


void of alleys, This condition necessi- 
tated the placing of terminal poles in the 
streets. From these the various sub- 
scribers received distribution over the lim- 
ited area in each case involvcd. As the 
territory built up then, the wires and 
poles became more and more conspicuous 
and the subway service lost much of its 
original effectiveness. 

Again a new problem was pressing— 


how to entirely eliminate the poles and the 


wires from the streets. Again several 
plans were suggested. Engineers investi- 
gated the methods employed in _ other 
cities. 

The first method to be employed as a 
result of these studies was the placing 
of poles on private property. This was 
abandoned very quickly because of the 
innumerable rights of way difficulties 
which arose. It became necessary that a 
better means of ingress and of egress 
be secured. 

Here the old and the newer means of 
distribution came to a parting of the 
ways. Heroic treatment alone could pre- 
vail. The plan employed consisted of con- 
necting each house directly with the sub- 
way concerned by means of underground 
service. 

The first strip of the sort attempted 
served its purpose so well that today all 
the underground subways in course of 
construction are being built after this 
method. So, too,. all existing subways are 
being reconstructed as rapidly as it is 
humanly possible, in order to conform 
with the new plan. 

The definite conclusions as to just 
what this new order of things should 
comprise were not reached quite as rap- 
idly as the summary of the facts here 
might seem to indicate. 

First, Mr. Reed tells us, an independent 
duct was run from the manhole in the 
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street to every house involved. The cost 
of this made the system next to prohibi- 
tive and it had to be abandoned. After 
considerable more experiment, it was 
found that it was possible to use one 
duct to connect 10 homes. This, more- 
found to reduce the cost to 
such an extent as to make the plan most 
practical. 

The real secret of the success of this 
plan was the development of a Y branch. 
This is placed in one of the ducts in the 
main subway at standard distances from 
its neighbors, and laterals are then ex- 
tended from it to the property line. An- 
other Y branch is placed at the property 
line from which the lateral is extended 
to the adjoining house, either jointly or 
individually then, as the tenant may de- 
sire. 

The company constructs the subway 
and the lateral up to and including the 
Y-point at the property line. Frem that 
point to the house a small charge is made 
for the final connection. 

This plan is now being carried out on 
all new streets and in new subdivisions, 
where lots are being opened for sale; on 
all old streets, which are being rebuilt or 
resurfaced; and on such streets as are 
being improved for the first time, as well 
as on all old streets where increased busi- 
ness makes it necessary to install sub- 
ways. The small charge made for this 
construction, it is honestly felt, represents 
value received by the subscriber paying. 
One advantage gained is that the busi- 
ness man can talk from his home to his 
office in any kind of weather and receives 
service which simply cannot be _ inter- 
rupted. 

Originally, with this work, the engi- 
neers in charge found some small diffi- 
culties in certain quarters in getting prop- 
erty-owners to meet the company’s efforts 
in wiping out overhead _ construction. 
When shown the neat appearance of a 
suburban square nearby, where such work 
had been completed, however, such objec- 
tion almost invariably disappeared. 

People, Cincinnati over, have now come 
to realize that with the subscribers and 
the telephone company working in har- 
mony, the community at large becomes 
benefited, through a return to a clear sky- 
line first of all. Suburban vistas become 
very much as Nature wished them to be 
and as they were before the telephone 
came; and the visitor from abroad, who 
is all alive to civic beauty, compliments 
the city for its countless highways and 
even byways, utterly devoid of wires and 
unsightly poles. 

The telephone experts of Cincinnati give 
many interesting minor vignettes of this 
new order of things in vogue here. Peo- 
ple of the locality, they suggest, are wont 
to speak of the telephone wires as being 
put in “under the street.’ This is not 
quite correct. 

In the finer residential districts, where 
the sidewalks are often ten feet across, 


over, Was 
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one meets a strip of sward two and a 
half feet wide separating the walk from 
the curbstone. Offsetting this, on the in- 
ner side of that walk, is another two-and- 
a-half foot stretch of lawn, extending to 
what is known as the property line. This 
is an unmarked bound, close to which 
there usually rises the low slope of the 
owner’s lawn—sometimes 
sometimes abruptly. 

Sometimes, of course, sidewalks ar: 
not nearly as broad as the ones sug- 
gested. In newly-created subdivisions ot 
Cincinnati the ordinances now prescribe 
that the actual property-line shall begin 
at a point 10 feet in from the curb of the 
street; and since folks like a bit of grass 
between curb and walk and must balance 
this with a similar strip on the inner 
side of that walk, the dimensions may not 
always be as large for those grassed-over 
plots as has been given. However, those 
plots invariably suffice for the company’s 
ends. 

Beneath the innermost of them, beneath 
the strip of sod between the inner side of 
the walk and the actual property line, the 
men proceed to work, laying their tunnels 
in such a way that their tops will be at 
least 24 inches beneath the surface. 


quite gently, 











In Cincinnati’s Newer Suburbs Telephone 
Poles Are No Longer Found. 


Laying a bit of a tunnel, a diminutive 
subway, down the length of a residential 
street doesn’t seem much of an undertak- 
ing to mention, of course. Where streets 
are very long—and there are many sucl 
streets in Cincinnati—the subway laid 
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There is 
tinuous subway extending from 
heart of Cincinnati to Glendale, 
cent village, which proceeds for 
without a break. 


must be equally long. one con- 
the very 
an adja- 
18 miles 
Incidentally, this sub- 
way is built in what is very nearly a 
mathematically exact line. 

The clay conduits which are placed in 
these subways are of one of two types, 
the single-unit conduits or the multiple 
units. 


On most of the main lines the four- 
duct conduit is employed. The one- 
duct conduit is reserved almost exclu- 


sively for points where the line is to be 
taken to some particular: house. A 
containing upward of 1,200 
drawn through each of the ducts. 


cal le 
Wires is 


The construction gangs employed for 
the work of installing this cable consist of 
25 men at least. Upon arriving at the 
site of their labors, the men stretch bur- 
lap all about in order to protect the grass 
while they are at work. 

Then they proceed to open their sub- 
way. Improved streets are obviously far 
more difficult sites for such work than 
unimproved streets. Ordinary pick and 
shovel work is resorted to in digging the 
basic trenches. Out in remoter suburbs, 
where the digging is good, a squad of 25 
will do a mile of the work in less than 
20) days. 

In the more populous suburbs and 
beside better improved thoroughfares the 
same task may require 35 days. Where 
the men come upon a bed of rock a mile 
of subway work may take them longer 
still. 

The actual trench completed, a bed of 
concrete often as deep as three inches is 
laid upon its bottom. According to the 














Concrete Is 


Placed Over the Conduit. 


ather, this may be given as long as five 

urs in which to set. 

Sufficiently dry for the advance of the 
work, the conduits, brought to the street 
ste meanwhile, are put into place on the 
bel. The sections of conduit now em- 
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Cincinnati 
three feet in length. 

As many as 100 conduits will neighbor 
one another in a trench. Each of the 
hundred will ultimately have a full-size 
cable drawn through each of its ducts. 


ployed in the area measure 


The work, it is instantly manifest to all 
who may but come and see, is being done 


to stay—to last. Mr. Reed tells us that 
where conduits are being put down in 
this way the company is laying down 


work for 20 years ahead at least. 
are cemented to- 
Finally, a three-inch 


Individual conduits 
gether thoroughly. 
layer of concrete is spread over the top. 
Over this surface layer the native earth 
is filled and rammed; then the sod is re- 
turned to its place, and by and by, as this 
and the site 
those who knew it of old, exactly as it 
was before. 

Care is taken, in fact, that this should 
be so. 
that its 
every hand. 


freshens starts, appears, to 


The telephone company realizes 
subscribers are concerned on 
As a result, in taking up the 
sod for the initial work it was cut into 
strips and watered to make it instantly 
available for this place. 
While cut and stacked it is sprinkled 
every day. Company employes water it 
when it is back once more and bend every 
effort to bring it to look exactly like the 
neighbor grass of the yards around. 


returning to 


Every three hundred feet of the way, 
where street lengths so permit, a conduit 
is constructed, thus permitting access to 
the nearby subway ends. 

Upon being questioned as to advantages 
in the new order of things, as compared 
with the old, Mr. Reed assured us that 
his company was not replacing the poles 
with conduits simply for the sake of city 
beautiful. There are more utilitarian rea- 
sons than this, he said, for the passing 
of the wooden pole in Cincinnati. 

A high grade wooden pole, it was 
found, lasted in the Cincinnati climate 
with its varied changes at the utmost 15 
years. Conduits, on the other hand, would 
last indefinitely. 

Upon a typical mile of telephone high- 
way the Cincinnati company estimates that 
it should have at least 40 wooden poles. 
These poles would cost at least $30 each, 
inclusive of their equipment, the cost of 
setting them into position, etc., making a 
total cost of $1,200 for the poles in the 
line. Conduits cost $1.50 a running foot, 
laid, ready for wiring and use; or $7,500 
a mile. 

There are interesting little sidelights to 
the work of installing the new system. 
Proceeding upon its way, the company’s 
squad stops at each house and tries to 
obtain the owner’s permission to carry 
on the digging. Sometimes people refuse 
absolutely. Then the company bides its 
time until, as a result of the new work 
done, they take down the poles. It then 
advises the party in question that it must 
remove his telephone as it can no longer 








_ 
cr 


give him service. The courts have held 

that it need not that second 

older service in addition to the new. 
Where the company does make the cut 


maintain 


ting, it charges the patron 30 cents a foot 











It Has Seen 


Its Best Days 


in Cincinnati. 


the line to 


his house, irrespective of the distance this 


for its work from property 


may mean. The public utility commission 

has held that it is entitled to this fee. 
At the present time there are 1,519 miles 
Just the 

placed in 


of conduits in use in Cincinnati. 


private service lines 


a series would total &7 


property 
miles. 

Naturally a giant forest of poles has 
been removed as a result of these labors. 
They are taken down; the tops and the 
bottoms are cut off and the remainder of 
the pole is sent to the rural districts or 
other places in which poles are still being 
used. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the 
company’s men take care to fill the holes 
left by the departed poles and place sod 
over the earth. Sometimes the property 
owners plant shrubs on the site. It isn’t 
very long, in either case, before every 
trace of the pole has been removed and 
it is but a memory. 

Once in a great while someone will 
recall the day when telephone wires tra 
versed the air lanes high above the tree- 
tops in the Cincinnati area. 
that there 
when poles used to support these wires 


which ran from the poles to the houses 


They will re- 


mind themselves was a time 


at either side. Then a newer, better way 
of doing things came into vogue and the 
poles were removed; the left be- 
hind were filled, and the grass set to cover 
the site. 

A second thought or two of those hal- 
cyon days, and then the poles are once 
more forgotten. They came; they served 
the city well; they will have gone. In 
their wake there will be but a memory, 


holes 


and this too, in its course, Father Time 
will erase. 





Report on Inductive Interference 


Sub-committee of Joint General Committee of Nationa] Electric Light As- 
sociation and Bell Companies Reports Basis for Handling Inductive Inter- 
ference Problem Between Light and Power and The Bell Companies 


The joint general committee of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association and the 
Bell telephone system is sending out a 
report of its sub-committee, which is rec- 
ommended as a basis for the handling 
of the inductive interference problem be- 
tween electric light and power companies 
and telephone companies. A sub-commit- 
tee, consisting of M. R. Burt, R. F. Pack 
and Bancroft Gherardi, has been instruct- 
ed to proceed with the further work as 
recommended under the 


to standards of 


section devoted 
construction and 


tion and to report before May 15. 


opera- 


The general committee, as soon as stand- 
ards of construction and operation are 
adopted, will consider whether principles 
can be established to aid in the fair allo- 
cation of the 


ures. 


co-ordinate meas- 
In the meantime, the committee be- 
that with the co-operative spirit 
which now is evident a mutually equitable 
adjustment can 


costs of 
lieves 


and should be made in 
It is understood that 
any adjustments made will not be consid- 
ered as precedents by either party to the 
prejudice of 

The sub-committee 
signed by R. F. Pack, representing the N. 
E. L. A., and Bancroft Gherardi, repre- 
senting the Bell telephone system, follows: 


each speci‘ic case. 


future understandings. 


report, which is 


“A committee of engineers was brought 
together consisting of H. 
worth, S. P. Grace, H 
S. Warren for the Bell telephone system, 
and W. J. Canada, A. E. Silver and F. 
H. Lane for the National Electric Light 
Association. This group of engineers pro- 
ceeded, under our direction, to hold a 
series of meetings (in conformity with a 
memorandum prepared by us and _ at- 
tached hereto) for the purpose of (1) 
analyzing the situation to determine the 
extent to which standards of practice and 
construction exist which are, mutually ac- 
ceptable, and (2) forth certain 
principles of procedure for the treat- 
ment of those situations of proximity for 
which such standards have not been mu- 
tually acceptable. 

In accordance with your instructions 
the question of allocation of cost of co- 
ordinative measures has not 
cussed. 


P. Charles- 
. S. Osborne and H. 


setting 


been dis- 

Your sub-committee has gone over the 
results of this work carefully and now 
presents this initial report outlining cer- 
tain recommended principles and stand- 
ards. These apply generally to future 
construction but may be employed as occa- 
sion requires in clearing up existing situ- 
ations. 

As an essential step in promoting con- 


formity with these recommended stand- 
ards and principles, an arrangement should 
be set up between the respective utilities 
providing for the perti- 
nent data and information relative to pro- 
and and 


interchange of 


posed existing construction 








IMPORTANCE OF SYMPATHY 

As a rule, men who have had a hard 
time, who have known what it is to suf- 
fer and to want, have a keener under- 
standing of what life means. They have 
more feeling for the other fellow and 
more sympathy. 

The foundations of life, and business 
is only a part of life, are built on hu- 
manity and sympathy. Not soft, im- 
practical sentiment; but sentiment of 
fineness and understanding without 
which there is no achievement.—Samuel 
McRoberts, president, 
Trust Co. 


Metropolitan 








changes in operating conditions concerned 
in situations of proximity. 
CLASSIFICATION OF SITUATIONS OF PROX- 
IMITY: 
both 


I:xisting standards acceptable to 


utilities are available covering the 
situations arising out of crossings, con- 
flicting construction and jointly occupied 
poles. As to the question of parallel 
construction, standards acceptable to both 
utilities are not yet available but certain 
general principles of procedure have been 
agreed upon and a program is recommend- 
ed with a view to the early development 
of mutually satisfactory standards. 

Crossincs: The National [Electrical 
Safety Code provides an acceptable guide 
to practice. 

Conrticts: By ‘conflicts’ are meant situ- 
ations where two separate pole lines par- 
allel each other in close proximity un- 
der conditions more specifically defined in 
the National Electrical Safety Code. The 
National Electrical Safety Code provides 
an acceptable guide to practice. The safe- 
ty code does not include the subject of 
inductive interference in its scope. 

As far as inductive co-ordination of cir- 
cuits is concerned, the principles recom- 
mended below under ‘Parallel Construc- 
tion Generally’ may be considered as ap- 
plying to ‘Conflicts’ and ‘Jointly-Occupied 
Poles.’ 

JointLy-Occupiep Portes: There are 
very substantial advantages to both utili- 
ties in the employment of jointly-occupied 
poles where the conditions and character 
of the circuits permit. The joint use of 
poles by supply and signal circuits is gen- 
erally preferable to separate lines when 
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justified by considerations of safety. econ- 
omy and convenience and presuming satis- 
factory agreement between the parties con- 
cerned as to terms and conditions. 

The preferences 
quirements of the 


and construction re- 

National Electrical 
Safety Code for joint use between sup- 
ply and signal circuits are tentatively ac- 
cepted. In order to reach a under- 
standing, particularly with regard to the 
question of joint use 
types of circuits, 
that further consideration is 

PARALLEL CONSTRUCTION GENERALLY: 
The problem of inductive interference re- 
quires the combined consideration of both 
power and communication utilities because 
it arises from contributing characteristics 
of both systems and their physical rela- 
tions. The situations 
clude parallel lines, whether on separate 
or jointly-used poles. 


final 


certain 
committee 


involving 
your finds 


necessary. 


encountered in- 


In approaching the solution of this 
problem it is recognized that the public 
interest is paramount and that the power 
and communication utilities 
to render service to the public in an eco- 
nomical and efficient manner, and that fo 
this purpose both have been granted rights 
to use and that they must 
utilize the highways to serve their cus- 
tomers properly with plants so laid out 
as to be readily accessible and easily ope- 
rated and maintained. 


must be able 


highways, 


The power utilities, thoroughly recog- 
nizing the desirability of co-ordination, 
state that as necessity requires and in or- 
der to serve their customers they have the 
right and the duty to the public to place 
an electric light or power line of any 
type on a highway, provided that the lo- 
cation and the type of construction are 
such as reasonably to co-ordinate 
similarly co-ordinated lines owned or ope- 
rated by the communication utilities, and 
that they cannot be restricted from serv- 
ing their customers in a reasonably eco- 
nomical and satisfactory manner becaus« 
of the presence of communication cir- 
cuits on the highways involved. 

The communication utilities, thorough 
ly recognizing the desirability of co-ordi 
nation, state as their position, that it is 
their right to have their service, when 
rendered over properly-constructed lines 
free from impairment caused by either (1 
subsequently constructed parallel suppl 
lines or (2) existing supply lines b) 
reason of subsequent changes in 
lines or their operation, including ir 
either case, as far as practicable, impair 
ment caused by transient operating condi 
tions on such supply lines. 


with 


suc] 
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In cases of parallel construction on 
highways such that impairment cannot 
be avoided at the proposed separation by 
available co-ordinative measures, the com- 
munication utilities they not 
right but it is their duty to the 
public to require that 
including separation adequate 
impairment, 


helieve only 
have the 
telephone-using 
some plan, 
to prevent 

While 
to the statement of position of the other 
party the 
claimed by it, the desire of both parties 


be employed. 


neither party hereto subscribes 


or relinquishes any of rights 
is to co-operate for the purpose of avoid- 
which might arise out 
their relative 
therefore, 


ing controversies 
of their differences as to 


rights, and recommend 


that they proceed along the following gen- 


we, 


which plan it is confidently be- 
both parties to 
requirements in a 


eral plan, 
lieved 
their 


will enable meet 


service satisfac- 
time leave 


claimed by 


manner and at the 
rights 


tory same 
unimpaired all of the 
the other party: 
Recommended Plan for Solution of In- 
ductive Interference Situations. 

I. General Principles: 

A. Co-operative 
construction. 

B. The 


ration of 


planning for all new 


location, construction and ope- 
all supply signal circuits 
in conformity with generally co-ordinated 


and 


methods, including precautionary measures 
which 
generally 


under 
dis- 


reasonably be 
prevailing 


can applied 
conditions as 


tinguished from special situations. 
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both; (3) the solution to be based as 
far as practicable on the state of the art 
at that time; (4) 
tion wholly by separation 
other 
the 


and 


measures of co-ordina- 
should be con- 
measures of co-ordi- 


not 


sidered with 
sacri- 
the 
fu- 


nation where former will 


fice economy practicability and 


convenience of rendering present and 


ture service. 

D. Neither party should assume to be 
the judge of the 
the 
good practice in 
E. Existing 

orderly 


service requirements of 


or of what constitutes 
that 


cases to be 


other system, 
system. 

cleared up in 
ocCa- 


the 


an and systematic way as 


sion requires in accordance’ with 


above principles. 
Il. Standards of Construction and 


OUpe- 


ration in Accord with the Foregoing 
Principles: 

A. Adoption of more detailed prin- 

ciples as soon as possible for temporary 


use. 

B. Preparation by further co-operative 
the state of the 
standards covering all 


work, based on existing 


art. of definite 


classes of inductive exposures. 


III. Development Work: 

As soon as it can be done without in- 
terfering with the work recommended 
under II above, a co-operative study of 
the art shall be made in order to deter- 
mine what practicable measures, if any, 
may be developed and adopted to lessen 
the contributing characteristics of both 


systems. 
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That the joint committee, if it 
adopt the principles and 
herein set forth and recommend them for 
the utilities. 

That special emphasis be given to the 


ap- 
prove, standards 


general use by respective 


importance of working out problems oi 
interference before de‘inite plans are made 
for both 
and to 


construction, with regard to im- 


mediate extensions general plan: 
for future development. 
That 


effort be 


do 


arrive at a 


when differences arise, ev- 


ery made to settle 


ment through negotiations rather than r« 


sorting to 


court or commission = pro- 
ceedings. 
That arrangements be made for pri 
ceeding with further co-operative studic 
along the lines indicated herein.” 


Summaries of Reports of Class A 
Companies for December. 


The December, 1921, summary of the 
reports of revenues and expenses of 67 
Class A telephone companies, as com- 
piled by the Bureau of Statistics of th 
Interstate Commerce Commission, is pres- 
ented on this page. 

\ decrease of 5.5 per cent in_ traffic 
expenses, compared with those for the 
same month of 1920, is shown on the re 
port. The expenses represented 76.67 per 


192] 
1920, the expenses wert 
The 
12 months 
1921 


cent of the revenues in December, 


while in December, 


76.59 per cent of the revenues. ratio 


of expenses to revenues for the 


ending with December was 72.{6 in 











C. Where specific co-ordinative meas- Conclusions. and 76.77 in 1920. 
ures are necessary, those providing the Your sub-committee believes that great The instruments in use December 31, 
best engineering solution should be ap- progress has been made toward the solu- 1921 totaled 9,777,331, an increase of 5.2 
plied. This involves: (1) Meeting serv- tion of the problems arising out of the per cent over December 51, 1920, at which 
ice requirements of both systems; (2) proximity of supply and signal circuits time there were 9,293,786 stations in 
the co-ordinative measures applied shall and to further promote the satisfactory service. This gain is below the average 
he selected without regard to whether working out of these situations recom- for other years, due probably to the gen- 
they apply to one system or the other or mends as follows: eral depression. 
——For the month of December——— For the twelve mos. ending with December 
Increase or de- Increase or de- 
Item. decrease (*). crease (*) 
Ratio, Ratio 
1921. 1920. Amount. Pct. 1921. 1920 Amount Pet 
Number of company stations in service at ; 
i Se EE <5 o headache Geadwenwsed cheese 9,777,331 9,293,786 483,545 5.2 
Revenues: 7 
Subscribers’ station revenues ............... $29,785,952 $27,291,565 $2,494,387 9.1 $347,769,197 $304,487,044 $43,282,153 14.2 
Public PAY Station FOEVONUES «2... cccccccccces 2,187,695 2,090,001 97,694 4.7 24,344,499 23,219,224 1,125,275 4.8 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues 435,289 118, 266 17,023 4.1 5,008,580 4,583,411 425,169 9.3 
I TN a. at rca tall rip ik 8 ig im wD 11,801,182 11,274,12 527,060 4.7 138,455,996 135,148,395 3,307,601 2.4 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues ............ 1.373.710 1.273.050 100,660 7.9 15,605, _ 14,448,848 1,157,049 8.0 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues ............. 799,755 816,42 *16,681 *2.0 8,406.3 7,049,617 1,356,729 19.2 
BONS VOTO MEE, 56sec sisncccesicesesenaes 1,740,282 1,593 177 147,105 9.2 20,098,395 17,777,679 ; 13.1 
DePPODO COVURMOSE.. cose essdariusesdciensces 1,739,249 1,591,923 147,326 9.3 20,085,105 17,770,937 13.0 
Telephone operating revenues ..,........ $46,384,616 $43,164,694 $3, 219, 922 7.5 $5 539,603,805 $488,943,281 $50,660,524 10.4 
Expenses: a a Cae ayaa , 
Depreciation of plant and equipment ....... $ 6,802,778 $ 5,151,299 $1,651,479 32.1 $3 76, 794,984 142,429 $ 5,652,555 i 
} ATE GEMGP SRIMEOMENGE 6con ic ccscescveveseeses 6,799,807 6,888,034 *88,227 *1.3 146,996 3.658.291 1.7 
, oe REE en eer 13,510,055 14,296,779 *786,724 *5.5 bt. 2.812 2,714,752 Be 
j ee UE A... ots cau eeasew es eeuas 4,531,106 4,369,149 161,957 3.7 25,607 3,098,964 6.4 
General and miscellaneous expenses ........ 3,918,905 y 5,300 1,563,605 66.4 25,971,383 2784.5 20 3,186,863 14.0 
Telephone operating expenses .......... $35,562,651 $33,060,561 $2,502,090 7.6 $393, 683,789 789 $375.372,364 $18,311,425 1.9 
' Net telephone operating revenues ........... $10,821,965 $10,1 104. 133 $ 717,832 7.1 $145 92 20,0 016 $113,570,.917 $32,349,099 28.5 
} Other operating revenues .............cec00. $ 1,219 *$ 3,412 *73.7 $ 44,291 60,981 *$ 16,690 27.4 
' Other operating expenses ...........0...+00- 2,039 *2,843 *58.3 30,904 $4,813 *13,909 *31.0 
Uncollectible operating revenues ............ 345,436 270,624 361.7 2,212,771 1,518,110 694,661 15.8 2 
Operating income before deducting taxes.... 10,475,709 446,639 4.5 Px 720,632 112,068,975 31,651,657 28.2 
: Taxes assignable to operations .............. 2,876,910 314,172 12.3 7,256,181 30,276.23 6,979,950 23.1 
I NI on ib did ic bad ees ek oko $ 7.598.799 $ 132,467 1.8 $106, 464.4 $51 $ 81, 792.744 $24,671,707 30.2 
Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent 76.67 08 ol 72.96 76.77 *3.81 *5.0 

















































Statistics of Operations for December, 1921 — for Entire Year of Class 


A Telephone Companies, Compiled by Interstate Commission. 





The Building Up of the Bell System 


Interesting Sidelights on Telephone’s Technical Development by Bell En- 
gineers and Scientists Given by Vice-President John J. Carty, in Hear- 
ing in New York State-wide Case—Hints of Future Developments of the Art 


Radio telephony will supplement but 
will not supplant the wires as a general 
intercommunication, and the 
present telephone system of the United 


States will always be the backbone of 


means of 


communication, srigadier 

John J. Carty, a vice-president 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., declared at Albany, N. Y., March 15, 
in the hearing before the New York Pub- 
lic Service 


voice-to-voice 


General 


state-wide 
affairs of the New York Telephone Co. 
General Carty, who has been associated 


Commission on 


with the telephone industry since its in- 
fancy, became a witness in this investiga- 
tion to give testimony on the relationship 
New York Telephone Co. 
and the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

Attorney-General Charles D. Newton 
made _ his first 


between the 


tele- 
phone inquiry, as directed by a law re- 


appearance in the 


cently passed at Governor Miller’s sug- 
gestion. He that he would 
give his personal attention to those pro- 


announced 


ceedings and would be assisted by First 
Deputy Thomas F. Fennell of Elmira, a 
former member of the commission. 

“The field for radio is limited,” Gen- 
eral Carty 
municating with ships at sea, communica- 
tion between airships and numerous other 
special services, both military and civil. 
There are too many limitations, such as 
the small number of channels for 
munication, the lack of 


said, “to broadcasting com- 


com- 
and the 
presence of atmospheric disturbances, for 
it ever to be used wholly for 
voice communication, but it has a remark- 
able usefulness in its own peculiar field.” 

This information was brought out in 
connection with General Carty’s recountal 
of the vast amount of experimental and 
research work conducted by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. on behalf of 
its associated companies to seek improve- 
ment in the telephone art. These experi- 
ments prove conclusively, he said, that for 
private voice-to-voice communication the 
physical telephone system, rather than the 
ether, must be used. 


secrecy 


voice-to- 


The witness gave, during the course of 
several hours of almost continual re- 
cital, a faint picture of the development 
of the telephone industry, from the time 
Alexander Graham Bell perfected the 
first transmitter. In front of the witness 
was one of the original telephones. 

Speaking in moderate tones and with a 
treasure house of experience as his back- 
ground, he traced each important step 
trom: the invention of that first crude in- 


strument down through the successfui 


stages of switchboard development, the 
underground cables, the 
revolutionary changes in the type of tele- 
phone instruments used, and the building 
of the transcontinental telephone line from 


New York to San Francisco to the forth- 


perfection of 


coming use of the machine switching or 
automatic telephone system in New York 
City. 

“Tf we did not continue this work,” 
General Carty “telephone progress 
would cease and conditions 


said, 


would be as 














Brigadier General Carty Related a Most 
Fascinating Story of Telephone Progress 
and of Future Probabilities. 


bad as they are abroad. We know that 
we must soon be able to talk to South 
America; we are already talking to Cuba, 
and we know we can talk to London. We 
are now working on inventions which 
may not be used for five or ten years, 
but we know that when these things are 
perfected they will improve the service, 
for we don’t undertake any research work 
unless we are reasonably sure that im- 
provement in the service will result.” 

General Carty said his telephone career 
began more than 40 ago as an 
operator in the Boston central office where 
he helped the telephone pioneers, Bell and 
Watson, in their early experiments. He 
first started as an operator in 1879; no 
one except Mr. Bell knew very much 
about the telephone and it took years 
of hard labor to get persons throughout 
the country interested in entering the 
business in the various localities. 

“Why, the telephone in those days,” 


18 


years 


smiled the witness, “was considered a 
business nuisance.” 

He assisted in the development of the 
first full took the 
place of the noisy “grounded circuit” and 
later opened the way for 
The 
pioneers were many, he declared, because 
the public looked on the telephone as a 


metallic circuit which 


long distance 


telephone lines. vicissitudes of the 


scientific toy and investors were afraid to 
speculate in the telephone business. 

One by one, however, individuals were 
interested in taking out licenses for vari- 
ous localities until the principal cities of 
the country had local telephone systems 
l‘rom these local licenses, he said, the 


Bell 


panies had grown. 


present system of associated com- 
The early licensees 
were helped in their financial, legal and 
technical problems by the original Bell 
company which was then the nucleas of 
the present American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. which continues to render the 
same service, although of greater magni 
tude to the associated companies of today. 

His story of cable development which 
has made possible the large central office 
switchboards of today was especially in 
teresting as the evolution of the modern 
switchboard. 

“Our cable has not 
stopped,” the witness continued, “for we 
are now working on long toll cables, and 


development of 


hope within a few years to have telephon 
systems in the East “blizzard proof.” 
Fifteen years of study, the witness went 
on, has brought about the machine switch 
ing system soon to be inaugurated in New 
York City. 
skilled engineers and scientists in his de 
partment, General Carty said, were con- 
tinually studying all phases of telephone 
development with the 
proving the service. 


More than two hundred highly 


sole idea of im- 


The witness gave a history of radio 
telephony development, beginning with the 
first experiments carried on under his 
direction in 1914, when speech was trans 
mitted through the ether for ten miles, 
although only faintly. In describing th« 
talk from New York to the Eiffel Towe: 
in Paris in 1915, General Carty said, 
telephone engineer in Honolulu was abl 
to hear the whole conversation.” 
“We think that was the first 
casting,” he said with a smile. 
Radio conversation between New Yor! 
and London is possible only at certait 
seasons of the year, he said, because 07 
the expensive apparatus involved, the iack 
of secrecy and because it is a seasonabl 
project. Commercial service in 
spect is not feasible at present. 


broad- 


this re 
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All patents owned and controlled by the 
\merican Telephone & Telegraph Co.— 


and there are over 4,100 of them covering 
all phases of the telephone industry—are 
available to companies of the 
system, such as the New York Telephone 


licensee 


(o., he said.. Cable developments per- 
fected by the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. have resulted in a saving of 
$115,000,000 to the Bell system, and the 
purchase of the patent rights is the small- 
est part of development and research, he 
added. 

Questioned as to the engineering de- 
partment of the New York Telephone 
Co., General Carty said this department 
was engaged in construction, maintenance 
and not 


and matters 


equipped to carry on 


operating was 


research and de- 


velopment work. 


“The smallest expense in patents,” he 
said, “is the original purchase of them 


trom the patentee. Then comes the work 
of our engineers to develop and perfect 
them.” 

It was brought out that the New York 
Telephone Co. pays to the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. about 22 cents 
per month on each of the 1,422,000 tele- 
phones in New York state. 
this, the telephone company not only re- 


In return for 


ceives the instruments but the full bene- 
fit of the patents and research work of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
as well as any financial support that might 
he necessary. 

After General Carty had concluded his 
testimony, F. L. Rhodes, one of his assist- 
ants in the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., took the stand for a short time 
to testify on specific services rendered by 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
to the New York Telephone Co. 

\t this point, Deputy Attorney General 
Fennell and Assistant Corporation Coun- 
sel M. M. Fertig, of New York, inquired 
whether testimony would be introduced to 
show the cost to the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. of this service rendered. 
E. S. Wilson, attorney for the telephone 
company, said witnesses would be pro- 
duced to evaluate the services to the New 
York Telephone Co. Chairman Prender- 
gast said the commission would defer a 
ruling on this question until after the tele- 
phone company had presented its testi- 
m on the question of value. 

On March 16, F. L. Rhodes continued 
his outline of specific services, while Ser- 
gius P. Grace, a consulting engineer of 
the New York Telephone Co., told how 
the latter company used the services and 
What benefits resulted in saving in oper- 
ati costs and capital investments. 

Based on engineering study, Mr. Grace 


Produced figures to show that under the 
license agreement the use of loading coils, 
fine wire cables, duplex cables and “phan- 
tom circuits” on open wires has saved 


the New York Telephone Co. 
S670) ‘ 


more than 


000 in capital savings since these 
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SATISFACTION 
By Miss Anne Barnes. 


Traveling Chief Operator, 


lowa Independent Telephone Association, 


Des Moines, Towa. 


Did you ever go into a millinery store, wanting a hat badly and needing it 
worse, and have a saleslady approach you in the most endearing terms? (I 


am talking to telephone operators.) 
ladies do that. 


Today I had an experience of this kind—and I did not get a hat. 
saleslady met me with a smile, and a caress in her voice. 


I have often wondered why some sales- 


The 


Instantly I was on 


my guard, because | realized that this eyebrowless young woman with her 


flow of blarney was going to make me look like a comic valentine if I per- 


mitted her to bedeck my head with some of the freaks of millinery fancy 


her idea of style. 


Her intention was selling a hat—at the expense of satisfaction, if neces- 


sary. 


Selling hats was her business, just as answering telephone calls is the 


business of the telephone operator—but the real saleslady, whether a milliner 


or a telephone operator, must also sell . 


satisfaction. 





advances in the art were perfected a few 
years ago. 

Mr. Grace also declared that the New 
York Telephone Co. received the use of 
vital parts of the telephone instrument 
which are furnished by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. if the New 
York Telephone Co. were required to buy 
these parts, Mr. Grace said, the cost for 
providing instruments for the estimated 


‘average number of telephones in use in 


New York state in 1922 would be at leasi 

$1,750,000 yearly. 

General Squier Sues Bell for Radio 
Patent Infringement. 

Major General George O. Squier, chief 
signal officer of the army, and recognized 
by American and foreign scientific organ- 
izations as an authority on _ radioteleg- 
raphy, announced March 15 that he had 
filed the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York against the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., charging infringement of 
several patents he holds for wireless de- 
vices. 

The suit was described as likely to be- 
come one of first importance to the wire- 
less industry, since the patents claimed by 
General Squier to have been infringed 
upon are those covering devices which, 
the patent office held, permit radio com- 
munications to be “guided” through the 
air instead of being broadcasted promiscu- 
ously, and furthermore enable the sender 
to transmit many telephone and telegraph 
messages simultaneously over one wire. 


suit in 





The First Telephone Conversation 
Over Long Distance. 


“Is that you, Professor? This is 
Gower talking. I am going to bark like 
a dog. 


I will try it 
‘Bow-wow 


“Do you hear me now? 
again. Now do you hear? 


wow! Bow-wow! You got that all right? 
“T am going to meow like a cat,” 
he did. 


and 


“I am going to baa like a sheep,” and 
he did. 

Such, according to Charles E. Lincoln. 
in Long Lines, the monthly magazine of 
the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., was one end 


Long Lines Department, 
of the first long distance telephone con 
versation ever held. It is said to have 
taken place in 1877 between Fred Gower, 
editorial the 


Professor 


Providence Press 
Bell in 


who is now 


writer on 
and Star, and Boston 

In that year Lincoln con- 
nected with the Providence (R. I.) Jour- 
nal—was for the 
Joing advised that 
unusual experiments were to be tried out 
in Providence the evening of March 31, 
he crept up the stairs to the A. & P. office 
and sat on the top step just outside the 
door, could remain 


much danger of discovery. 


covering local news 


Providence Dispatch. 


where he without 

Gower was talking as he began to listen. 
Other people in the room followed Gower 
at the instrument, and then, judging from 
the way the occupants were moving about 
that the meeting was breaking up, the 
eavesdropper left in the same sleuth-like 
manner that He came. 


Report Wave Lengths for Amateur 
Radio Operators. 
Recommendation that a wave length. of 
from 150 to 275 meters be allocated to 
amateur wireless telephone operators; that 
the field between these limits be subdi- 
vided for various amateur classes, and 
that their status be fixed by law, was 
made in a report made public March 18 
by the amateur committee of the govern- 

ment radio conference. 

The report was supplementary to those 
of other committees which already have 
been published. 








Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


Are you one of the kind whose peace 
of mind 
Is often filched away? 
Do you often crave what others have, 
And let sorrow in to stay? 


Do you lose your smile though friends 
beguile 
And voices raise in song? 
Why look so dour and feel so sour 
With a face that’s always long? 


No words of cheer can reach your ear, 
No sun your pathway light, 
Until you chase the gloom and make 
some room 
For cheer instead of blight. 


If you are looking through smoked 
glasses all the time, it is better to throw 
them away, as eclipses of the sun are so 
far apart that it doesn’t pay to be ready 
all the while. : 

Business depression is with us, of 
course, but it will soon pass away and 
other troubles will 
—if you watch for them closely. There 
is always some trouble but there are al- 
ways some cheerful conditons, too, if one 
can recognize them. 

Up here in Minnesota we recently had 
some very bad storms of sleet and snow, 
and a good many wires and poles went 
down in some sections, badly hampering 
telephone traffic. The expense of the 
work of restoring service is great, but 
other lines of business have their troubles 
and losses, too. 


come to the _ fore 


If your merchant has to take a loss on 
invoicing goods in coming down from the 
higher prices which have prevailed in the 
past few years, you expect him to stil! 
be cheerful and a good loser. It will pay 
him to do so, as a cheerful merchant sells 
more goods than-a gloomy one who goes 


If You Are Looking Through Smoked Glasses All the 
Away. 


Time, It Is Better to Throw Them 


down in his basement and sulks because 
he has had to take the consequences of his 
own short-sightedness in not preparing 
for the inevitable. 

The farmer having his 


has been 


By Well Clay 


troubles, and the butcher, the baker and 
the candlestick-maker have all had theirs, 
especially the latter who has lost all the 
business he ever did have since gas and 
electricity put him on the skids. The loss 
may have been heavy, but 

it might have been worse. 

Every telephone man in 
every climate has his own 
particular brand of trouble 
whether it's floods’ or 
snowdrifts, borers or sleet 
storms. It’s always some- 
thing. They all have their 
cheerful phases, _ too, 
whether they are in the 
frigid North or the salu- 
brious South. How would 
you like to be a telephone 
lineman in Russia now? 

If we can not travel by 
motor car, we can have the fun of sleigh 
riding, wrapped up in protecting furs and 
snuggled down in nice clean straw. Your 
appetite after a day in the cold, clear air 
of the north is certainly not the worst in 
the world. It is harder to climb poles, 
and fingers’ get cold at times in working 
at repairs which do not permit mittens 
or gloves, but on the whole it might be 
worse. You never have to get out and 
restore a flat tire in this kind of weather 
and the present stage of snow up here. 

Speaking of flat tires, reminds me that 
I saw a telephone statement the other day 
that looked to me as if it had a flat tire. 
On the face of it there seemed to be noth- 
ing wrong with it, but on looking closer 
it developed that while they earned a 
good dividend on the capital stock out- 
standing as represented by issued shares, 
there was nothing earned to pay a divi- 
dend on the surplus which had accumu- 
lated for several years and which was 
without doubt in the form of general 
equipment, station equipment and central 
office equipment, as is gen- 
erally the case with most 
telephone companies. De- 
preciation had been earned 
on plant and equipment of 
which this surplus repre- 
sented a part, but nothing 
else. 

If the surplus belongs 
to the stockholder, who 
has often allowed it to 
accumulate at the expense 
of dividends when money was scarce, 
then it seems to me that the stockholder 
should be allowed to earn dividends on 
the surplus as well as on the actual issued 
stock. Otherwise, there should 
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be no 


surplus but all such accounts should bx 
distributed in the form of stock dividends 
from time to time, if there be 
money available to finance 


no other 
growth and 


the company has to retain cash carnings 


Looks pretty | 
ood from this 
side ee 





If All the Rest of the Investment Is to Return a Dividend, 
Then Why Should One Tire Be Left Without Filling? 


instead of distributing them in the form 
of dividends. 

It looked to me like a flat tire on the 
machine which in every other respect was 
quite as it should be. 

If we draw out our earnings in the 
form of then turn 
and buy stock, there is no question that 
we would and should expect dividends on 
the money left with the telephone com- 
pany. But if we do not go through the 
motions of drawing it out and reinvest- 
ing it, then are we to leave it there with 
no prospect of securing yearly returns on 
it? If all the rest of the investment is 
to return a dividend, then why should one 
tire be left without filling? 

APHORISM: A flat tire delays th 
journey. 


dividends and about 


New York Concerns Give Wireless 
Reports to Customers. 


The first wireless telephone station 
the fur trade and, so far as known, 
first in of the apparel industri 
was opened recently in New York City | 
Kaye & Einstein, manufacturing furri: 

The receiving apparatus of the stat 
has been installed in a room adjacent 
the show room. Connections have } 
made with the buyers’ booths in the la 
place, making it possible for the 
customers to hear at will the stock ma 
reports, crop and weather reports, 
of the day and music that are sent ou 

According to Irwin Heilbroner, heac 
the firm, an amplifier will be installe 
the workrooms in a few days, by « 
the employes will be enabled to «1 
the daily noon hour concerts. The 
tem installed is a special one built 
Julius M. Breitenbach. 


any 
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Part II. 


Depreciation of Telephone Plants 


The Accumulation of Reserves for Accrued Depreciation—Average 


Expectation of Life in Service or Period in Service—Computation of Normal 
Depreciation Reserve of Component Parts and Total for Entire Property 


In Part I of this article, we considered 
at some length the way in which shrink- 
age takes place in the capital invested in 
telephone 


certain blocks or groups of 


equipment. It was found that normally 
retirements begin shortly after the plac- 
ing of new plant, being very small in 
amount during the first few years, and 
gradually increasing year by year until a 
maximum of retirements is reached, after 
which the quantity of plant retired gradu- 
ally decreases year by year, until none 
of the original plant remains. 
The Decrease in Investment. 

The average life in service for a given 
class of plant usually falls near the point 
of maximum retirements, and the maxi- 
mum age attained by the longest-lived 
units is about twice the average length 
of life. The decrease of the investment 
in plant placed in any year, due to subse- 
quent retirements, is not, therefore, dis- 
tributed uniformly over the life of that 
plant, but follows a characteristic life 
curve, examples of which were shown. 

The most practical method of com- 
pensating for shrinkage in value, due to 
depreciation and ultimate retirement of 
plant units, is to set aside each year for 
depreciation, as part of the current op- 
erating expenses, such equal amounts as 
will accumulate during the average ser- 
vice life of the plant to a sum equal to 
the original investment, less the salvage. 

The expense, or loss of capital, which 
is actually incurred in lump sums at the 
time of the withdrawal from service of 
the various items of plant is thus spread 
uniformly over the lives of those items. 
The difference between the non-uniform 
rate of retirement of fixed capital inci- 
dent to removals of plant, and the uni- 
form rate of accumulation of annual al- 
lowances for depreciation, results in build- 
ing up reserves for accrued depreciation. 

Since the reserve for accrued deprecia- 


tion associated with a particular group. 


of plant elements is intended to be exact- 
ly consumed by the cost of retirement 
(original cost of plant retired less net 
salvage) of that group, it follows that 
the balance in the reserve at any time, 
which will meet this requirement, is a 
definite and determinable amount. 

In order to estimate the normal or re- 
quired depreciation reserve for any class 
of property of a given telephone company, 
we must know the _ characteristic life 
curve, or the percentage of plant initially 


By Cyrus G. Hill 
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placed which will survive each year of age 
from one to the maximum, and the gross 
additions placed during a series of con- 
secutive years in the immediate past. 

By the “Normal Reserve for Accrued 
Depreciation,’ or the normal depreciation 
reserve, associated with certain property 
in service, is meant that amount of money 
which, together with future additions to 
this reserve would be just sufficient to 
meet the cost of retirement of the same 
property at the time of its removal. 

The future additions or credits to the 
depreciation upon the 


reserve depend 


before the retirement of 


each unit of property, and upon the an- 


time elapsing 
nual rate of expense of depreciation in 
effect during the period. The cost of re- 
tirement of property depends upon the 
original cost of the property concerned, 
or upon the retirement unit cost which 
serves as an approximation to the original 
cost per unit of plant, upon the gross 
salvage which can be recovered, and the 
cost of removal. 

Assuming all the elements affecting the 
depreciation reserve to remain constant 
with the exception of the annual expense 
allowed for depreciation, the present re- 
serve required to meet future retirements 
will be comparatively small if the depre- 
ciation rate in effect is high, and the re- 
quired reserve will be large if the de- 
preciation rate is low. 

Definite Annual Rate of Expense of 

Depreciation. 

Since the component parts of a prop- 
erty have each a definite term ‘of life in 
service, and among them an _ average 
length of life, it follows that there is, for 
that property, a definite annual rate of 
expense of depreciation which, if con- 
tinued in effect throughout the life of the 
property, would make the total amounts 
set aside as expense of depreciation 
exactly equal the total realized deprecia- 
tion, or cost of retirement of the entire 
property. 

For the so-called straight line method 
of providing for depreciation, the de- 
preciation rate, correct for a property of 
average life, A years, and salvage, S per 
cent of original cost of plant retired, is 

R = (100—S)/A 
where R is the annual depreciation rate 
as a percentage of the book value of plant 
in service. 

This amounts to dividing the “wearing 
value” (original cost less salvage) into 
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as many equal parts as there are years 
in the average life of the property, and 
setting aside one of these parts each year 
in a reserve to take care of retirements 
as they occur. 

The existing reserve for accrued de 
preciation is the sum of the 
amounts by 


annual 
which the expense of de 
preciation exceeded the realized deprecia- 
tion each year in the past history of the 
company, including all readjustments, 
transfers, and other operations which af- 
fected this account on the company’s 
books. The results of all annual deprecia- 
tion rates in effect in past years are re- 
Hected in the existing depreciation reserve 

Unless otherwise specified, the normal 
reserve for accrued depreciation, 
senting present 


repre- 
future 
requirements, is based upon the assump- 


prov ision for 


tion that the future rates for expense of 
depreciation will be correct, that retire 
iments will actually occur as expected, and 
that the depreciation rates are derived 
from the correct average life. 

The estimates of expected retirements 
are derived either from definite plans or 
programs laid down for the future, from 
records of past experience of similar 
groups of plant elements, or from com- 
bined consideration of both past and fu- 
ture. 

Analysis of the records of plant placed 
and retired in a number of telephone 
properties has indicated that, for those 
classes of plant which are composed of 
an aggregate of a large number of homo- 
geneous elements, the relations of the 
numbers of units of plant retired during 
each year of age to the total in service 
of that age, definite 
law of change or order of progression 
with advancing age. 


follow roughly a 


This law being 
known, and the maximum span of life for 
units having the longest period in service 
having been determined from the history 
of the plant or other considerations, it 
remains to find the average life, the cor- 
rect annual rate of expense of deprecia- 
tion, and therefrom the normal 
for accrued depreciation. 


reserve 


The method can be explained best by 
means of a concrete example. For this 
purpose data applicable to substation ap- 
paratus in a large city will be used. 
Average Expectation of Life or Period 

in Service. 

Of 100 units placed in the plant simul 
taneously at a time designated as O, a 
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table, No. 4, shows the numbers of units 
retired during each succeeding year, and 
the numbers of units surviving the end 
of each year. 

One method of arriving at the average 
life of substation apparatus is to add up 





D L 
N Number of Number 
Number Retirements of Units 

of Years During Surviving at 

Elapsed the Year. End of Year. 
it) 100.00 
1 oD: 99.07 
, 96.95 
92.76 
85.67 
75.08 
61.50 
46.31 
31.41 
19.5] 
10.65 
5.06 
2.02 
0.59 
0.00 
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15.19 
14.60 
12.20 
8.86 
5.59 
3.04 
1.45 
0.59 


100.00 


BOD Owe =) 


——— se | 


726.88 


Total 











Table No. 4. Average Expectation of Life 

of Substation Apparatus. 
the total number of years of service for 
all of the units and then divide by the 
number of units, thus obtaining the aver- 
age number of years of service per unit 
of plant. Looking at column L, Table 
No. 4, it appears that 99.07 units survive 
an age of one year and contribute alto- 
gether 99.07 life; 96.95 units 
survive one more year of age and con- 
tribute an additional 96.95 years of life, 
making 196.02 years of life in all. The 
92.76 units surviving the third year con- 
tribute 92.76 more years of life, and so 
on down the column. 

By the time the 14th year is reached, 
where no more units survive, a total of 
626.88 years of life will have been ob- 
tained. If we assume the 100 units to 
have been placed at the beginning of the 
first year and all retirements to be made 
at the ends of the succeeding years, then 
each of the units listed in column D, 
under retirements, contributes a year of 
life in addition to the years accumulated 
in column L, 

One hundred years of life are thus con- 
tributed by the units of column D, and 
the total aggregate number of years of 
life in service for the 100 original units, 
placed at time O, at the beginning of year 
1, is 726.88 years. The average life per 
unit is 1/100 of this or 7.3 years, approxi- 
mately. 

Two assumptions made in arriving at 
this average life of 7.3 years are at 
variance with the known facts: 

First, if the 100 units under considera- 
tion are to be typical of the plant placed 
during any year, it will be preferable to 
assume that they were placed at uniformly 
spaced intervals throughout the year 
rather than to lump them all at the be- 
ginning of the first year. 


years of 
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Second, the assumption that each year’s 
retirements occur at a uniform rate 
throughout the year is more reasonable 
than that retirements are made at the 
end of each year. 

Under the first assumption, the 99.07 
units shown as surviving the first year 
will contribute, on the average, one-half 
year of life each, or 49.53 years of life 
among them instead of 99.07 years, as 
previously stated. 

Under the second assumption, the units 
retired during each year contribute an 
average addition of one-half year of life 
each instead of one year each, as stated 
above. 

Approximately 50 years of life 
therefore, be contributed by the 
listed in column D. 

The aggregate years of life for the 
original 100 units is, then, approximately 
(27.36, giving an average life per unit of 
6.3 years. 

The average life can, therefore, be ob- 
tained, with the required accuracy, by 
summing the ZL column, or plant surviv- 
ing each year, excluding year zero, and 
dividing by 100; or by summing the en- 
tire L column, dividing by 100, and sub- 
tracting one year. Thus in 
substation apparatus, 

Average life = 7.3 — 1 = 63 years. 


will, 
units 


the case of 


Normal Depreciation Reserve. 

By definition the normal depreciation 
reserve is equal to the cost of retirement 
of the property less the accumulated an- 
nual expense of depreciation credited to 
reserve for accrued depreciation during 
the life of the property. 
notation let: 

A = Average life of plant in place. 

S= Salvage as percentage of original 
cost of plant retired. 

N=Number of 
the plant was placed. 

1 = Plant surviving year N as a per- 
centage of the total plant placed. 

Then Lo=Total plant placed; Li= 
Percentage of plant surviving the first 
year; L-= Percentage of plant surviving 


As a convenient 


years elapsed since 
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the second year; L:, the third year; etc. 

The summation of a column of figures 
will be denoted thus: (Za +.... + Lo)= 
the sum of the L column from year N to 
year O inclusive. 

For the sake of simplicity we will first 
assume all plant is placed at the begin- 
ning and retired at the end of the year, 
and then correct the result to conform to 
the assumption of uniform distribution 
of placements and retirements throughout 
the year. 


For average life we have A= A'—1. 


, 


100 


average life, under the first assumptions. 


where 


The annual depreciation rate in per 
cent is (100 —S$)/A’. 

The expense of depreciation in any 
year N will be equal to the annual depre- 
ciation rate multiplied by the plant sur- 
viving in that year, or 


Expense of depreciation (yr. N)= 


108 — § 
(—— L wn—1) 
A’ 


The accumulated expense of deprecia- 
tion from the end of year N to the retire- 
ment of the last surviving plant in year 
14 will be: 


106 — § 
( — (Lat .... + Lu) 
A’ 
The total cost of retirement of plant 
in service in any year N is (100—S) Lo. 
The normal! depreciation reserve at the 
end of year N is, accordingly: 


Depr. Res. = (100 —S) La — 


100 — S$ 
( ~) (Lat .... + Ln) 
Pi 


1 
— tia eee 4 Law 
=(100—S) Lf , * 


To get the normal depreciation reserve 
per dollar of surviving plant of any age 





Plant 
Surviving 


No. of Yr. 
N L (La + ee +Lu) 


Depr. Res. per dollar. 


1 —(Lot+.... Lis) 
that i 
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100 
99.07 
96.95 
92.76 
85.67 
75.08 
61.50 
46.31 
31.72 
19.51 
10.65 

5.06 
2.02 
0.59 
0.00 


726.90 


527.83 
430.88 
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Table No. 5. Computations of Depreciation Reserve Per Dollar of Surviving Plant. 
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\. we divide the foregoing equation by 
I», which gives: 


Depr. Res. per dollar = 





1 
—- (La + eeee +14) | 
Lu 
(100 — S) ‘eee 
A’ 
or, neglecting salvage, we would have: 
1 
—— (Lot . Li) 
Lu 
Depr. Res. per dollar = 1 — ——_______ 
A’ 


The computation of the foregoing ex- 
pression for all ages can be arranged in 
‘olumnar form as given in Table No. 5. 

The last column gives the normal depre- 
reserve per dollar of surviving 
plant of the ages shown in column JN, 
neglecting salvage, and subject to the as- 
sumptions made. 

In order to obtain the normal deprecia- 
tion reserve as of a certain date, we must 
know the amount of plant of each age in 
existence at that date. This 
is obtained by applying the 
shown in column L to the addi- 
tions in each of the last 13 years. This 
computation for plant surviving December 
31, 1920, has been carried out in Table 
No. 6, and the normal depreciation re- 
serve for substation apparatus was found 
to be $2,807,000, or 


ciation 


information 
percentages 
gross 


10.5 per cent of the 

plant in service. 

These figures may now be corrected to 
conform to the assumptions: 

1. That gross additions are placed 
uniform rate throughout each 
instead of at the first of the year. 

2. That retirements are made uniformly 
throughout each year instead of at the 
end of the year. 

We have for average life: 


ata 
year 


1 
[=——(Lot+.... +Lu) —1, 
100 
r A=/A’—1, 
Depreciation rate in per cent= 
100 — $)/A. 


Expense of depreciation credited to re- 
rve in year N is: 


Exp. of Depr. (yr. N) 





(100 — $) ( 


Ls + La ~~ ] 
A 


9 


\ccumulated credits to depreciation re- 
rve from the end of year N to the re- 
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Therefore: accumulated reserve credits The allowance for salvage is made by 
will be: multiplying the normal depreciation re- 
100 — S$ ' a serve ratio, without salvage, by (100- -S). 
saireanaleataiiaiaten (Le + .... + Lu) -=| Thus if the net salvage on substation ap- 
A 2 paratus were 75 per cent, the normal re- 
Normal Depreciation 
Reserve 
Plant Attained Per Dollar 
Gross Surviving Age Surviving 
Year Additions Dec. 31, 1920 Years Plant Amount 
1920 $1,332,000 $1,320,000 l 129 $ 171,000 
1919 1,356,000 1,314,000 2 251 330,000 
1918 995,000 923,000 3 361 333.000 
1917 966,000 827,000 4 ADT 378,000 
1916 985,000 740,000 5 538 298 000 
1915 1,048,000 645,000 6 603 389.000 
1914 1,079,000 500,000 7 656 328.000 
1913 1,122,000 356,000 8 698 249 000 
1912 707,000 138,000 9 733 101,000 
1911 968,000 103,000 10 763 79,000 
1910 856,000 43,000 1] 791 34,000 
1909 828,000 17,000 12 R22 14,000 
1908 707,000 4,000 13 R62 3,000 
Ce ee ee ee $6,930,000 $2,807,000 
rs $2,807 000 
SE IE UN eo ors iute ciedinnm and aiwice bule vdeae 6,930,000 
Ratio of depreciation reserve to plant ....................4. 10.5 per cent 
No allowance for salvage. 











Table No. 6. 


The accumulated future cost of retire- 
ment of plant in service at the end of 


Normal Depreciation Reserve for Substation Apparatus. 


depreciation, which 
should stand against this property on De- 


serve for accrued 





year N will be, as before, (100—S) Zn. cember 31, 1920, would be 0.25 38.99 
So that the normal depreciation reserve per cent or 9.75 per cent of the book 
for plant at the end of the Nth year is value, or about $675,000. 
100 — § £. 
Depr. Res. = (100 — S) L. ( —) (ih. Lu)— 
. 
And the normal depreciation reserve 1 14 
per dollar of surviving plant is: L. (Lo Lu)—— 
a 2 
Depr. Res. per dollar (100—S) | l ii 
A , 
At+1 Ln(Ln } ee0ee + Lis) 1 
Or Res. per dollar = (100 — S) | ——— | — —— — -) a 
' A 2A 
Neglecting salvage, I 
— (Ln . Lu) 
A+] Ln | 
Depr. Res. per dollar —=———\ 1 . 
A I’ 2A 


In order to correct the normal depre- 
ciation reserve ratio of 40.5 per cent pre- 
viously obtained to take account of uni- 
form distribution of gross additions and 
retirements over each year, we proceed, 
letting D.R. stand for the uncorrected de- 
preciation reserve, and P stand for the 
plant in service, as follows: 

Normal depr. res. (corrected) = 
(DR) (A+1)/A—P/2A, which for 
substation apparatus having average life 
A=6.3 years gives: 





i ment of the last surviving plant will Normal depr. res.= 
' 73 6,930,000 
7 X 2,807,000 —-———— 
< 00 — S$) La'*+ Lass Lis + Lis 6.3 2X 6.3 
——{|_ —__———_ + .... +-—_——— = $2,702,000. 
3 A 2 2 
(100— S$) [ Ln —Luy1 Lis — Lis 
= ———_] (hot ....+ Lu) —| ———t+.... + — 
A 2 2 
But (La—Lingi)t.... +(Ls—Lu) Or 38.99 per cent of the plant in 
=Ln service on December 31, 1920. 








By the use of the same method, the 
normal depreciation reserve, which should 
be associated with each of the depreciable 
fixed capital accounts, can be computed, 
and the total normal depreciation reserve 
for the entire property obtained by addi- 
tion of the component parts. For a mod- 
ern telephone plant having a healthy rate 
of growth, the normal depreciation re- 
serve will usually lie between 20 per cent 
and 30 per cent of the book value. 

Frequent of 
serves for accrued depreciation with the 
reserves which are required, on the basis 
of known annual depreciation rates, to 
maintain the integrity of the investment 
in plant, and meet the losses due to future 


comparisons existing re- 


retirements of worn out, obsolete or in- 
adequate equipment, are of considerable 
importance. 
be found inadequate, sound business policy 
requires that the annual depreciation rates 


Should the existing reserves 
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be raised to a point where a proper de- 
preciation reserve will be built up within 
a reasonable number of years. 

This is essential, since the application 
of depreciation rates based upon the true 
average life of the plant and correct esti- 
mates of salvage will never supply an 
existing deficiency in the reserves. Con- 
versely, if the existing depreciation re- 
serve is found, upon comparison with the 
normal reserve, to be unnecessarily and 
excessively large, a temporary reduction 
of the annual depreciation 
permissible. 


rates is 


Personally Placing the Facts Be- 
fore People Brings Results. 


The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
which faced similar conditions in North 
Dakota, where a dozen or more communi- 
ties banded together for the purpose not 
only of resisting the continuance of ex- 
isting rates but to hammer them down to 
former levels, is achieving excellent re- 
sults in Nebraska by personally placing 
the facts before the people of the dis- 
gruntled communities. 

Lloyd B. Wilson, general commercial 
superintendent, says that when the com- 
pany came to thoroughly investigate the 
situation, matters were not as bad as 
they looked. In a number of instances 
it was discovered the city clerk had sent 
in a remonstrance without authority from 
the council, or the secretary of a cham- 
ber of commerce had taken upon him- 
self the duty of registering a protest 
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without having been so instructed. The 
agitation was also helped on by the usual 
group of politicians intent on swinging 
onto anything that looked popular. 

In several cases, resolutions of censure 
of the company and threats to bodily cut 
off service have been rescinded. 
number of cases it was found that 50 
per cent of the people who signed peti- 
tions to take out telephones, 
subscribers. 

The company has carried its case di- 
rectly to the people through its repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Wilson says it is pre- 
paring to show these communities the 
reasonableness of the rates, and when 
these are shown he believes they will be 
accepted. The trouble is that the poli- 
ticians seize upon telephone rates as an 
issue quite popular with the farmers now 
because few of them have been reduced 
from war-time levels, an impossibility be- 
cause none of them were raised over 25 
per cent. 

Mr. Wilson says that the company’s 
experience in North Dakota had given 
additional proof of the inherent fairness 
of the people when they know the facts 
about a public utility. The state rail- 
way commission there had refused to 
put into effect rates asked for by the 
company. It was necessary to go into 
federal court, and then rates that repre- 
sented a really important addition to the 
yearly expénse bill of merchants and 
farmers were put into effect. 

The entire organization was 
get the facts to the people. 


were not 


used to 
First the 


In 2- 
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company took particular pains to inform 
the members of the organization, includ- 
ing the operators of the actual facts of 
the company’s situation. In many cases 
the best work in putting this. information 
across in the various communities 
done by the chief operators. The edi- 
tors of the state were made thoroughly 
familiar with the details of the com- 
pany’s claims and the necessity for higher 
rates. 

In spite of the fact that North Dakota 
is generally supposed to be the hotbed of 
all unrest in this section, not an unfavor- 
able comment was made 
papers. 

The only city where the company had 
any real trouble was in Hebron. There 
the mayor of the town had spoken bitter- 
ly and caustically of the company, and 
took it upon himself to circulate a peti- 
tion, each signer to which agreed to dis- 
continue service at a certain time. As 
soon as she heard it, the chief operator 
took off her office apron, touched up her 
locks, put on her hat, and proceeded to 
canvass all of the subscribers who had 
signed. When she got through, the only 
name left on the petition was that of the 
mayor—and his service was discontinued 
for non-payment. 

Mr. Wilson says that the campaign 
ended with a better feeling toward the 
company than had before existed, ‘and 
that while the company had lost a little 
business in the state it was no more than 
could reasonably have been expected in 
the business depression there existing. 


Was 


by the news-~ 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Purchase of Valley Home By Mich- 
igan Bell Approved By I. C. C. 
Acquisition by the Michigan State Tele- 

phone Co. of the property of the Valley 
Home Telephone Co., which operates ex- 
changes and toll lines in Bay, Saginaw, 
Genesee, Huron and other counties in 
Michigan, was approved March 18 by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. <A cer- 
tificate was issued declaring that the step 
is of “advantage to the persons to whom 
service is to be rendered and in the pub- 
lic interest.” The Michigan State cor- 
poration will pay $1,250,000 for the plant 
of the Valley company. 


Official Goes to Los Angeles to 
Carry Out Commission’s Order. 
In compliance with the order of the 

California Railroad Commission, George 

E. MacFarland, president of the Pacific 

Telephone & Telegraph Co., is now in 

Los Angeles to take charge of the inten- 

sive development effort of the Southern 

California Telephone Co. 


While realizing that the program laid 
out by the commission to be complete, 
under penalty, by the end of July, is very 
difficult, Mr. MacFarland is hopeful, and 
is determined to do his part to bring 
about the improvement. He expects to be 
in Los Angeles for several months, and 
has brought a part of his staff with him. 
From Los Angeles, he will also direct the 
operations of the parent company at San 
Francisco, which he can readily do by 
long distance and letter. 

The order of.the commission that the 
head of the parent company personally 
direct the local extension work, expressed 
confidence in the efforts already being 
made by officials and personnel of the 
Southern California company. Mr. Mac- 
Farland’s presence at Los Angeles was 
ordered so that “definite and final author- 
ity” might be at hand. 

It is said that the company now has 
more than 5,000 employes bending their 
efforts to the enlargement of the service, 
and that this number, particularly in the 


matter of linemen, and laborers, will be 
increased before Mr. MacFarland ends 
his supervision of the work. The develop 


ment is being undertaken with a view to 


the future, which will mean greater ex- 
penditure of money and effort than would 
be needed merely to meet the immediate 
situation. 


Merging of Telephone Systems Is 
Urged as Plan to Save. 
Unnecessary duplication in telephon 
service along the coast was the argument! 
presented by officials of the Pacific Tele 
phone & Telegraph Co. and the North 
western Long Distance Telephone Co. fo: 

consolidation of the two systems at 
hearing in Olympia, Wash., recently. Ff. 
Williams, chairman of the Oregon Publi 
Service Commission, and Hance Clelan 
supervisor of public utilities in Washing 
ton, heard the case and will submit re: 
ommendations with the record of tl 
proceedings to the Interstate Commerc 
Commission for final action. 
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F. H. Crosby, president of the North- 
western company, declared a saving of 
from $75,000 to $80,000 a year might be 
effected by the consolidation with the 
Pacific company. The Northwestern com- 
pany operates branch lines in Oregon and 
along the Columbia river in Washington, 
the main line running from Portland to 
Tacoma, Seattle, Bellingham and Port 
Angeles. 





United States Court Enjoins City 
from Enforcing Reduced Rates. 
A temporary injunction preventing the 

city of Stuttgart, Ark., from enforcing a 

lower schedule of telephone rates passed 

by the city council on February 6, was 
granted the Rice Belt Telephone Co., of 

Jonesboro, by Judge Jacob Trieber in the 

United States District Court on February 

27. The company was placed under $5,000 

bond. 

Under this injunction the 
company is permitted to operate under 
the rates now in force until the hearing 
of an application for a permanent injunc- 
tion. No date was set for the hearing on 
a permanent injunction. 

Judge Trieber, however, issued an 
order compelling the telephone company 
to deposit monthly in the registry of the 
court, the difference between the rates 
now in force and the new lower rates, 
until such time as the case is finally dis- 
posed of. If the case is finally decided 
in favor of the company this fund will 
be turned over to it, but should the case 
be decided in favor of the city it will 
then be refunded to the telephone sub- 
scribers. 


telephone 





Bond Issue to Refund Old Bonds 
and Build New Exchange. 


The Home Telephone Co., of Covina 
was authorized by the California Rail- 
road Commission on March 15, to issue 
and sell for cash at not less than 87% 
per cent of their face value and accrued 
interest, $50,000 of first and refunding 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds. Of the pro- 
ceeds the company is authorized to use 
$38,700 to refund 5 per cent bonds and to 
apply the remainder to the cost of a 
new exchange building. 


Telephone Joint Rate Injunction 
Hearing Begun in Federal Court. 


Hearing on the petition of the Southern 
Beli Telephone & Telegraph Co., seeking 
to enjoin the Georgia Railroad Commis- 
sion from requiring it to establish joint 
rates in coniunction with the Montezuma 
Telephone Co., of Montezuma, began in 
the United States court on March 10 be- 
fore Judge Samuel H. Sibley. 

An order of the railroad commission 
issued last.summer directed the Southern 
Bell company to co-operate with the 
Montezuma Telephone Co. in establishing 
joint rates, Execution of the order was 
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stayed through a temporary restraining 
order obtained from Judge Sibley. 


Idaho Company Wants Free Serv- 
ice Under Old Contract. 


The complaint of the Idaho Metals Co. 
against the Mackay Telephone Co., of 
Mackay, Idaho, has been set for hearing 
at Mackay April 14 by the Idaho Public 
Utilities Commission. 

The complaint sets out that the tele- 
phone company refused to furnish free 
service on two telephones for which no 
charge had been made prior to the tele- 
phone company coming under new man- 
agement. The metals company maintains 
that its contract with the former operator 
of the telephone company is such that the 
new management cannot 
service. 


charge toll for 


Valuation of Property a Factor in 
Muncie, Ind., Case. 


A big difference of opinion exists be- 
tween the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. and 
the city authorities at Muncie, Ind., as to 
the valuation of the telephone company’s 
property there. Asa result the residents of 
Muncie are wondering what estimate will 
be put on the property by the Indiana 
Public Service Commission in its decision 
on the pending petition of the company 
for an increase in rates. 

The city’s contention is that the value 
is not more than $711,000, while the com- 
pany’s contention is that it is $1,158,000. 
This marked disagreement results princi- 
pally from the fact that the 
claims a right to a return on a war-price 
valuation, or a valuation as of the present 
time, while the city contends that the 
valuation should take into account the 
actual investment in dollars as one factor 
and that the valuation should not be more 
than the tentative valuation of $654,000 
by the commission two years ago plus 
$57,000 spent in net additions, or a total 
of $711,000. 

The city contends that the evidence 
shows the actual amount invested is only 
$424,000. It does not ask that the com- 
mission find that amount to be the value 
of the pending case, but it submits that 
the company’s claim of $1,158,000 in view 
of the actual investment is grossly exor- 
bitant, particularly in view of the fact 
that the plant was constructed, with the 
exception of $60,000 spent for net addi- 
tions since 1913, before the time of war 
prices. 

In oral argument before the commission 
at a hearing at Muncie last week, Arthur 
D. McKinley, city attorney, placed em- 
phasis on the evidence of actual dollars 
invested, and calling attention to the com- 
mission’s tentative valuation of $654,000 
two years ago, said he could not see how 


company 


. the commission could go back on its find- 


ing at that time. 
This brought a reply from R. F. David- 
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son, attorney for the telephone company, 


who said there was only one trouble about 
the theory of original and _ that 
trouble was that in dealing with a ques- 
tion of value “you have to deal with the 
United States Supreme Court,” which, he 
said, had decided that a utility is entitled 
to a return on the value at the time the 
property is used, and not on the value a 
number of years ago. 

As to the valuation by the commission 
two years ago, Mr. Davidson said the 
company did not accept it as reasonable, 
but filed a written protest against it. 


cost, 


Talks in German Over Telephone— 
Refused Service. 


Because Rev. G. Erdman talked 
the telephone in German, the Houston 
Telephone Co. of Houston, 
county, Ill., refused to allow 
phone connections. 

That is the charge made against the 
telephone company in a petition filed with 
the Illinois Commerce Commission by Erd- 
man on March 11 asking that the tele- 
phone company be ordered to give him 
service. 

The Houston Telephone Co., the com- 
mission’s records show, had _previous- 
ly been complained of on September 6 
and December 4, last, and on January 18. 
Letters addressed to Secretary Orville 
Harris of the company, it was said, have 
heen ignored. 


over 


Randolph 


him tele- 


Missouri Supplementary Order 
Grants Toll Charges. 


Public Service 
March 10 that 
service with foreign exchanges congested 
the lines of the Clinton County Telephone 
Co., of Plattsburg. It further found that 
the greater portion of these toll lines had 
been built and maintained at the expense 
of the Clinton County company. 
Contracts for free toll service having 
expired, the commission decided that its 
previous order should be modified, and 
authorized the company to file a schedule 
of rates to cover toll service from its ex- 
changes at Plattsburg, Trimble, 
and Agency, to and with the foreign ex- 
changes belonging to the Platte County 
Telephone Co. and the Dearborn & Edger- 
ton Telephone Co., located at Platte City, 


The 


sion 


Missouri Commis- 


found on free toll 


Gower 


Camden Point, Linkville, Dearborn and 
Edgerton. 
Subscribers First Protest, Then 


Approve, Rate Increase. 


Acting on the petition of subscribers 
that the rate increases asked by the Avilla 
Telephone System, of Avilla, Mo., be 
allowed, the Missouri Public Service 
Commission on March 14 approved for 
the second time the schedule filed by the 
company. 

The increases had been previously 
granted, but on protest of subscribers the 
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commission suspended the effective date 
of the order from February 1, 1922, to 
June 1. On March 7, a number of patrons 
came to the aid of the company with a 
petition, signed by several of those who 
had formerly protested, stating that they 
believed the company’s schedule of pro- 
posed rates to be fair and just. 
plementary order resulting 
action is effective April 1. 

The new monthly rates follow: 


The sup- 
from this 


Business 
Direct line $1.25 
Two-party line 2: 
Four-party line- ; 
Residence 
Direct line $1.25 
Two-party line é 
l‘our-party line 
Rural, or Farm Line, Service. 
Class A switching 5 
Class B service 
No Service, So Local Business 
Men Take Over Exchange. 

R. E. Louden, who has operated the 
Tri-County Telephone Co., of Stapleton, 
Neb., for a number of years, has disposed 
of his interests to a group of local busi- 
ness men headed by W. H. Quade, banker. 
Mr. Quade wired the state railway com- 
mission to please send a full schedule of 
the rates authorized the company, as his 
predecessor evidently had not kept them 
in his files. 

Members of the commission readily 
believe this latter statement. They have 
had all sorts of trouble with Mr. Louden. 
He operated in the sandhill country where 
ranches are far apart and returns very 
slender. In spite of his trying to do all 
of the work, he was unable to prevent a 
deficit, and two or three times closed 
down the exchange. 

The courts and the commission have 
both ordered him to reopen and to estab- 
lish certain toll collections, but the last 
time he stopped he wrote in that he had 
nailed the exchange door shut, and if the 
commissioners thought they could run the 
company, to hop to it. 

The lack of telephone communication 
proved too burdensome, and now the peo- 
ple themselves have undertaken to furnish 
the service they were reluctant to pay Mr. 
Louden a reasonable rate to perform. 


Asks Court to Compel Company to 
Install Accounting System. 

Action has been begun in the local 
courts .by the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission against the Frontier Tele- 
phone Co., of Hubbell, to require it to 
keep the accounting system installed by a 
commission representative. 

The commission states that the company 
has failed, neglected and refused to do 
this, and the equity powers of the court 
are invoked for the purpose of compelling 
obedience to the commission’s order, 
which, under the statutes, has all the force 
and effect of law. 

The company operates a small system, 
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with 181 subscriber stations, 127 miles of 
wire and switching and long distance con- 
nections. Under a general order issued 
February 11, 1919, all companies were re- 
quired to keep a uniform system of books. 
About a year ago E. L. Lewis, from the 


commission, installed a set for the Fron- 


refuse to 
monthly 


tier company, but its officers 
make proper entries or make 
reports. 

In its petition the commission says that 
it is impossible to examine and audit the 
company’s accounts to ascertain its finan- 
cial condition and thus make proper and 
equitable rates. The company is in Class 
E, with revenues of less than $5,000 a 
year. 

O. E. Johnson, in charge of the installa- 
tion of these systems, says that it has been 
difficult to get the managers of small com- 
panies to realize the importance to them 
of properly kept books, and they are the 
ones who most profit by them. Time and 
again it has been developed by experience 
that the loose system of books kept by 
the smaller companies has kept the owners 
in complete ignorance of how their assets 
were being wasted, and they were aston- 
ished to find, when some serious break- 
down occurred in service-giving that they 
were practically broke, with no hope of 
getting the money to get back on their 
feet. 

Mr. Johnson assistants have 
been able to convince the greater majority 
of the managers that the simple methods 
for the small companies mean no extra 
bookkeeping cost and very little extra 
time, and can mean keeping out of the 
hole. Only a few of the companies have 
not yet been reached, and more than half 
of those where an installation has been 
effected, are up on their toes and enthusi- 
astic about the system. 


and _ his 


Ohio Company Granted Rehearing 
on Rate Increase Case. 

The United Telephone Co., of Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, has been given another 
chance in its effort to secure authority to 
increase its telephone rental rates in Belle- 


The Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission has fixed the 
date for a rehearing for April 19. 


fontaine and Logan county. 


Eastern Pennsylvania Company In- 
creases Rates in Several Towns. 


The Bethel & Mt. Aetna Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Myerstown, Pa., has 
announced a schedule of increased rates, 
effective April 1, application for which 
has been filed with the Public Service 
Commission. 

The Bethel & Mt. Aetna company is 
one of the largest rural systems in East- 
ern Pennsylvania. In addition to 24 towns 
affected in Berks county, others in Leba- 
non county will have to pay the new rates. 

Increases ranging from $3 to $6 a year 
are specified, and certain special flat rates 
are cut out. The time actually used will 
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be charged for, and on bills not pa 
promptly, a 10 per cent penalty will 
added. 


Expect South Carolina Governor to 
Sign Rate Reduction Bill. 

Only the signature of Governor Coop:r 
of South Carolina is necessary to make 
law, recently passed by the state legisl: 
ture, reducing South Carolina telephone 
rates of the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to the 1920 level. It is 
unofficiaily reported that the governor will 
sign the measure. 

It is also understood that a test case 
will be brought to determine the constitu- 
tionality of the bill, known as “the Foster 
bill,” or that an appeal will be made to 
the new railroad commission to continue 
the increased rates. 

The Foster bill is the result of strenu- 
ous action by the South Carolina Tele 
phone Users Association, which—because 
it was dissatisfied with the 
for granting the increase 


commission 
went over the 
head of the commission to the legislature 
for relief. 

Increase Denied Because Com- 
pany Failed to Keep Books. 
The application of the South Dakota 
Farmers Mutual Co., of 
Doland, for a rate increase was‘ denied 
on March 11 by the South Dakota Rail- 
road Commission. At a hearing, March 
5, the company was requested to furnish 
information relative to 
maintenance 


Telephone 


operating and 
supplies on hand, 
money due, outstanding indebtedness, an- 
nual income, and a statement of the pur- 
for which the 


costs, 


poses 


used. 


revenues had been 

This information not having been fur- 
nished, and the annual report required by 
law not having been filed since 1919, the 
commission ordered the company to open 
and keep a set of books in accordance 
with the system devised by the board 
Destroyed Overhead Lines to Be 

Replaced by Underground. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission, 
on March 13, issued a certificate of au- 
thority to the Necedah Telephone Co., of 
Necedah, authorizing it to issue 200 shares 
of its capital stock of the par value of 
$25 per share, making a total issue of 
$5,000. 

This is done for the purpose of securing 
funds with which to pay for the replacing 
of all telephone lines in the village of 
Necedah by an underground cable sys- 
tem throughout the village. The recent 
sleet storm practically destroyed al! the 
overhead lines of the company. 


Higher Rates Contingent on im- 
proved Service. 

A decision was rendered March ° )y 

the Wisconsin Railroad Commissio: 

the matter of the application of the \.ount 
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Vernon Telephone Co., of Verona, order- 
ing that company to improve its service 
by complying with the service standards 
of the commission within one year from 
The decision fur- 


the date of the order. 
to place in 
effect a charge of 5 cents on all messages 
transmitted by it over the clear toll line 
between Verona and Middleton. 
The commission says that 


ther ordered the company 


when the 
company notifies it that the service re- 
quirements have been completed, it will 
issue a supplementary order authorizing 
the following net rates: 


eS ee $2.50 
Residence, per month............... 1 50 
Rural— 

Code ringing, per quarter......... 1.50 


Full selective ringing, per quarter. 6.00 


The present rates of the company are 
as follows: 


ee a a re $1.75 
Residence, per month............... 1.25 
Rural party line, per quarter........ 3.75 
Rural secret call, per quarter....... 4.50 


Rural selective ringing, per quarter.. 5.25 
Extension sets at one-half the main 
line rental. 
Desk sets 15 cents additional per month 
for residence and rural subscribers. 


The company operates a rural telephone 
system and operates exchanges at Mount 
Vernon, Verona, and New Glarus, serv- 
ing approximately 875 subscribers. 
Portion of Stock Issue to Pay for 


Sleet Storm Damage. 

The Westfield Farmers Telephone Co., 
of Westfield, Wis., was given authority 
on March 13 by the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission to issue 200 shares of its 
preferred stock at $50 par value. 

The total issue of $10,000 is for the 
purpose of securing funds with which to 
pay indebtedness incurred for capital ex- 
penditures and for additions and exten- 
sions to its property and plant and for 
other purposes properly chargeable to cap- 
ital account. 

A portion of this issuance is to be 
used to pay for the replacement of lines 
estroyed by the sleet storm in the latter 
part of February. 

"ate Hearing at Laramie, Wyo., 
Ends Suddenly. 

The hearing on the application of the 
uuntain States Telephone & Telegraph 
, before the Wyoming Public Service 
mmission on March 9, for permission 

raise certain telephone rates in Lara- 
‘e, was ended suddenly, H. M. Hunting- 

of the commission taking the matter 
ler advisement. 

‘he telephone company placed but one 
Wiiness on the stand, R. M. Morris, the 
commercial engineer, who went into the 
matter at some length and_ presented 


some interesting and important testimony. 
He was cross-examined by F. E. Ander- 
son, who represented certain interests op- 
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posed to the increase in the 
rates. 

At the conclusion of the cross-examuina- 
tion Milton Smith of Denver, the vice- 
president and counsel of the 
company, announced that the company 
would rest on the evidence adduced both 
in the direct and cross-questioning of the 
witness. 


pre yposed 


general 


Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

March 15: Home Telephone Co., of Co- 
vina, authorized to issue and sell at not 
less than 87% per cent of face value and 
accrued interest $50,000 of first and re- 
funding mortgage 6 per cent bonds. Part 
of proceeds to refund 5 per cent bonds 
and remainder to build new exchange. 

IDAHO. 

April 14: Hearing at Mackay on com- 
plaint of Idaho Metals Co. against Tele- 
phone Service Co., of Mackay. Com- 
plainant seeks to establish free service 
under old contract. 

ILLINOIS. 

March 11: Order issued re-suspending 
until September 11, 1922, the proposed in- 
crease of rates in Huntsville, Schuyler 
county, of the Shiloh Mutual Telephone 
Co. In the meantime, the commission will 
hold hearings and conduct an investiga- 
tion into the reasonableness of the pro- 
posed increased rates. 

March 23: Hearing at Springfield on 
application of Coles County Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Mattoon, for advanced 
rates in Mattoon, Charleston, Humboldt, 
Oakland and Ashmore. 

April 13: Hearing on petition to re- 
duce rates in Chicago postponed to this 
date at request of Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co., to enable company to compile data. 

INDIANA. 

March 16: Indiana Bell Telephone Co., 
authorized to issue $4,000,000 of 6 per 
cent demand notes to reimburse the com- 
pany’s treasury for capital expenditures 
and to retire notes. Of the total amount, 
$1,875,000 goes to retire Central Union 
Telephone Co. 7 per cent notes given in 
purchase of the Indianapolis Telephone 
Co.; $2,047,436 for net additions to the 
company’s plant and equipment from 1921 
to February, 1922; $40,000 to retire bonds 
of the United Telephone Co., of Bluff- 
ton, which was a merger into the Bell 
company; $30,386 to pay for the plant 
additions since January 1, 1922, and the 
remainder for certain state and federal! 
fees. 

Missouri. 

March 10: Clinton County Telephone 
Co., of Plattsburg, permitted to file sched- 
ule of toll rates previously denied. 

March 14: Order suspending rate in- 
crease set aside, upon petition of subscrib- 


ers of Avilla Telephone System, of 
Avilla. 

March 15: Supplemental order entered 
making permanent the temporary rates 


granted Missouri Union Telephone Co., 
of Calhoun, February 18, 1921. 
NEBRASKA. 

March 13: Application filed by the Far- 
mers’ Mutual Telephone Co., of Avoca, 
for permission to make certain changes 
in its rate schedules. 

March 13: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Swanton Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to charge $9 
per quarter for business service; permis- 
sion granted to withdraw it and consoli- 
date it with another application. 

March 13: Application filed by the 
Swanton Mutual Telephone Co. for per- 
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mission to schedule of 
rates. 

March 14: Complaint filed by citizens 
of Bruning against the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. asking for the re 
moval of the manager at the local ex 
change and for a betterment of service 
conditions. 

March 14; Complaint tiled by the Oma- 
ha Chamber of Commerce against the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co.,  rais- 
ing the question of whether the 10 pe: 
cent surcharge on all exchange rentals 
applies to service authorized since it was 
first allowed. 

March 15: Application of the Campbell 
and Riverton telephone companies for per 
mission to establish a toll rate of 10 cents 
between the towns, found to be reason- 
able and warranted, and allowed. Thx 
companies have recently built a new and 
up-to-date toll line and asked for a 
charge that would make the investment 
remunerative. 


promulgate a 


New York. 

March 20: Hearing at New York City 
on complaint of Manuel Neufield against 
New York Telephone Co., for failure to 
install telephone. 

March 21: Hearing at Buffalo on joint 
petition of Jamestown Telephone Corp. 
and Home Telephone Co., of Jamestown, 
in respect to extension of certain under- 
lying mortgage bonds and mortgage. 

March 23: Hearing at Albany on mo- 
tion of commission as to rates, charges, 
and rentals and the regulations and prac- 
tices affecting rates, charges and rentals 
of the New York Telephone Co. 

NortH DAkora. 

March 14: Permission given the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. to discontinue 
toll station at Eldridge. 

March 14: Permission given the North 
western Bell and Midwest Power Co. to 
transfer the Devils Lake-Starkweather 
toll line. 

March 14: Application of Cappio Tele- 
phone Co. to discontinue operation of 
switchboard at Foxholm. 

OnNIo. 

April 19: Rehearing on application of 
United Telephone Co., of Bellefontaine, 
to increase rates. 

SoutH Dakota. 

March 10: Increase on residence rates 
and service connection charges allowed 
Davidson County Co-operative Telephone 
Co., of Mt. Vernon, at its Ethan exchange. 

March 11: Rate increase denied South 
Dakota Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co. 
of Doland. Ordered to keep set of books 

WASHINGTON. 

March 10: Hearing at Olympia on ap- 
plication of Pacific Telephone & Tele 
graph Co. and Northwestern Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Co. for consolidation of 
the two companies. 

WISCONSIN. 

March 13: Westfield Farmers’ Tele 
phone Co., of Westfield, given authority 
to issue $10,000 stock to cover indebted- 
ness on capital expenditures, etc. 

March 13: Authority for stock issue of 
$5,000 granted Necedah Telephone Co., of 
Necedah, to put in underground system. 

March 13: Stock issue of $10,000 previ 
ously authorized Mount Horeb Telephone 
Co., of Mount Horeb, cancelled and per- 
mission given to issue bonds amounting to 
$11,000. 

March 15: Rate increase granted Prairie 
Farm, Ridgeland & Dallas Co-operative 
Telephone Co., of Prairie Farm. 

W YoMING. 

March 9: Hearing on application of 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for rate increase in Laramie; matter 
taken under advisement. 





What Is Your Company Doing? 








Chats About Company’s Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. oak 
In connection with the campaign to sell 
stock of the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., every means was utilized to obtain 
publicity. In Oklahoma City, a window 
set forth the 
features of the 7 per cent preferred stock 
sale in Oklahoma. 


display was arranged to 


The window faced on the main thorough- 


economists tell us they may now be ex- 
peeted to go back gradually and become 
steady at about 100 per cent over 1915. 
This upward movement will be slow or 
fast according as business conditions im- 
prove. 

“Telephone materials show an_alto- 
gether different story. Copper and lead, 
for instance, went way up in 1917, then 
dropped because of government price-fix- 








Windows of Exchange Buildings Afford Excellent Publicity Display Opportunities—The 
Southwestern Bell in Oklahoma City Had This Display. 


fare of the city and attracted exceptional 
attention. The display was made of 
beaver board, painted white with lettering 
in blue. The Telephone City picture is 
an artist’s conception of the exchanges of 
the company’s system grouped together. 
The illustration shows how the display 
was arranged. 


“When Will Telephone Rates Be Low- 
ered?” is the subject of “A Talk to the 
Employes” of the Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. by President G. W. Rob- 
inson, put up in vest-pocket booklet form, 
which was recently given to each employe 
of the company. 

The answer to the question is: “We 
do not know, but we do know that they 
cannot be lowered right away.” 

President Robinson then gives the em- 
ployes some explanation of the causes be- 
hind this answer so that they, in turn, can 
furnish users of the telephone with a clear 
understanding of the situation. The rise 
in prices of general articles from 1914 to 
May, 1920, and the decline to August 1, 
1921, to about 76 per cent above 1913 prices 
was pointed out. 

“On August 1,” says President Robin- 
son, “they started upward again, and 


ing, and then, at the close of the war, such 
large surplus stocks were in existence that 
copper dropped to the lowest price in 
years, and is still down below the cost of 
its production. Copper will go up again 
as the demand for it grows. 

“Copper and lead form but a small part 
of the materials which telephone compa- 
nies use in every-day operations. Other 
materials, telephones, switch- 
boards, hardware, batteries, etc., are used 
in such quantities that the average of all 
materials used in the telephone business 
shows the following history: 

“The average of the telephone material 
prices started up in 1916, but they did not 
go up as fast, or as far as general prices. 
On January 1, 1918, they were only 61 per 
cent higher than 1913, while general prices 
had gone up 105 per cent. They went 
down a little in 1919, and then started up 
again, until, on August 1, 1921, they were 
%) per cent over 1913 prices, while general 
prices were only 76 per cent higher than 
1913. 

“Telephone materials then did not go to 
unreasonable heights, and hence will not 
now drop very much. As time goes on, 
they will undoubtedly adjust themselves 
to general prices as the general prices 
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such as 


move upward to meet them. No relie 
then is in sight as to material prices. 
“Material prices do not affect the cos 
of operation of a telephone plant, becaus 
little materials 
used in operation. 


very 


comparatively ar 
They only affect th 
amount invested in building new construc 
tion or rebuilding old, which is not paid 
for from operations, but is paid by the 


investment of new money in the business 
or the reinvestment of old from the de 
preciation reserve. The cost of operation 
is largely labor. It is, therefore, necessary 
to consider labor costs, since on them very 
largely depend current telephone rates.” 
The state of Minnesota has a law 
known as the minimum wage law, under 
which a state commission fixes the mini 
mum wage that must be paid female help. 
During the war, this commission rapidly 
increased the minimum wage which re- 
sulted in a decided increase in wages to 
operators, 
rates. 


thereby affecting telephone 
There has been no order decreas- 


ing these rates, so the telephone company 


‘must continue to pay wages it now pays 


to female employes. 

No increases for men had been made 
until 1918, when lines were under govern- 
ment control. The government refused to 
grant increases until rates were obtained 
which would produce the necessary 
Applications were made to the 
railroad and warehouse commission, but 
these were denied. 


money. 


In June, 1919, the state supreme court, 
following the United States Supreme 
Court, held that the government could 
fix rates, and new rates became effective 
July 1, 1919. Increased wages foliowed., 
but too late for telephone men to receive 
the increases that others had received. 

“When carpenters, painters, bricklayers. 
plumbers, etc.,”’ continued Mr. Robinson. 
“were getting $1 to $1.25 an hour, tele 
phone men of equal ability as craftsmen 
received only 75 to 81 cents an hour. To 
day, telephone wages compare favorably 
with, and are not higher than wages i1 
other lines of business. 

“Telephone wages to men were lowe 
all through the war than those receiv 
in other lines, and, from present scale 
it is apparent no cut in wages should | 
made under present conditions. 


“In one thing telephone companies ar 
gaining and thus reducing expenses. 
the variable conditions of the past yea! 
become settled, the labor turnover lessen 
and efficiency greatly increases. This h: 
lowered telephone costs, but, due to th 
railroad and warehouse commission refu 
ing adequate rates, the telephone compar 
has been operating at a loss—has be« 
able to pay no dividends on its comm 
stock. 
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“The rates granted by the federal court 
resulted in the company making a little 
better showing, but not enough to earn 
these common stock dividends. It is hoped 
that the increase in efficiency and decrease 
in labor turnover will soon result in low- 
ering expenses enough so that a margin 
of profit will be left to equal a small divi- 
dend to the common stockholders. 


“The common stockholders have in- 
vested in this company 4% million dollars 
in cash. They are entitled to interest or 
wages on that money as much as you or 
I are in our labor. Telephone rates can- 
not go down until net earnings have in- 
creased beyond their dividend require- 
ments. 

“Even with this explanation many will 
point to what they claim have been high 
rate increases. In answer to this we 
should state that, for years in the past, 
Minnesota was favored in having lower 
telephone rates than other states, due to: 
first, very low operating costs; and, sec- 
ondly, to a small telephone development. 
During the last ten years telephones in 
service have increased in Minnesota by 
leaps and bounds, which carries with it 
an increase in operating costs greater than 
the percentage increase in telephones—a 
peculiarity of the telephone business. 

“Costs of operation do not decrease 
with volume in the telephone business as 
in other lines, but on the other hand, they 
increase. This increase does not occur in 
general or supervising costs, but in inter- 
est on increased capital investment, main- 
tenance of lines and traffic costs. If this 
were not the case, St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis would have the lowest rate in the 
state, and the small village the highest. 

“So, with the increased number of 
telephones, increased rates became neces- 
sary aside from the effects of the war, and 
would have occurred even had there been 
no war. 

“Today, the business telephone rafes in 
the cities of Minnesota are no higher than 
in comparable cities in other states, while 
residence rates are today lower in St. 
Paul than in most cities of like size in 
the United States, and the other ex- 
changes run slightly lower than compara- 
ble cities. 

“The Tri-State company is economically 
managed. A comparison of the operating 
costs of the company with the average op- 
erating cost of all companies in the United 
States of its class shows that the Tri- 
Stat. cost is low. There can be no claim 
that rates are high because of extrava- 
gance or mismanagement. 

“When will rates go down? 
knoy . 


We do not 
Not for some time to come, and 
the reason is that, because neither wages 
nor ;ates in the telephone business went 
up like other things, they have not a high 
level from which to recede. Telephone 
Wages and rates seem to be about on a 
level today with all other things that we 
buy or use. To lower them means that 
telephone men must work for less than 
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others, and the money invested in the tele- 
phone business will not earn what is in- 
vested in other lines of business. 

“This will only result in men leaving 
the telephone field for work, and 
in capital seeking other places for invest- 
ment. The shortage of help and money 
would seriously interfere with telephone 
service. It is to the public interest that 
fair wages be paid for both men’s servi¢es 
and the use of their money. 

“The people of Minnesota are fair- 
minded people, but they do not under- 
stand. 


other 


They see other things falling in 
price and naturally expect telephone :rates 
to fall. It is up to you and to me as 
telephone people to explain these things to 
them that they may have the facts. Know- 
ing the facts, they will agree with us. 
“Our that 
we are not in the telephone business to 
maintain high rates. 


patrons should be assured 
We are in buéiness 
to furnish good telephone service at prices 
which will earn reasonable and fair wages 
for both the employes, and the money in- 
vested in this property which make our, 
service possible. 
come lower rates when conditions change 
so that this is possible. 
possible.” 


Today it is im- 


Employes of the Tri-State company’ are 
now in possession of facts regarding rates 
so that they can talk most intelligently to 
the public—and they do. 

In order to create a better understand- 
ing in regard to telephone rates and con- 
veniences in the city of Richmond, Ind., 
W. M. Bailey, manager of the Richmond 
Home Telephone Co., is sending operators 
to visit telephone users in the city and to 
explain anything which proves of interest 
to them. 

Two operators employed by the com- 
pany are kept out all day calling on the 
residents of Richmond who have telphones. 
In this way, Mr. Bailey is confident that 
the patrons will familiar 


become more 


with the rates and system under which” 


the company is operating. 


Holding an Arkansas train long enougt- 
to let a passenger do some long distance 
telephoning sounds like an extreme meas- 
ure. But this is exactly what a Joplin, 
Mo., telephone girl accomplished when 
she learned that a man, who was badly 
wanted on the wire, was aboard the train 
bound for a distant part of the country. 

The call was important; the operator 
was persistent; the station agent, at first 
positive in his refusals, finally backed 
down and said: “Well, maybe the train 
can be held just this once.” 

Trains are not being held all over the 
country at the instance of telephone girls, 
of course, but the incident is characteristic 
of the zest with which long distance op- 
erators of the Bell system are now playing 
the fascinating game of “per cent com- 
pleted.” 





The company will wel- 





“Per cent completed” simply means that 


the long distance folks are doing valiant 
work toward bettering the service ren- 
dered the public by trying hard to com- 
plete every last call that is placed. A call 
is said to be completed when the connec- 
tion is made and concerned talk. 
If for any reason the call cannot be put 
through, it is “lost”’—and somebody's “per 
cent completed” suffers. 


those 


And speaking of completed long dis- 
tance calls, a call was recently placed with 
the Yale Telephone Co., Yale, Okla., for 
a party in Pittsburgh, Pa., and the circuit 
was completed and parties talking seven 
minutes later. 

“The fast work on this call, put through 
at about 8:30 in the 
Secretary-Treasurer L. W. 


evening,” writes 
Sherer of the 
company, “was possible through the hearty 
co-operation of the operators at the dif- 


ferent switching points.” 


Almost thousand orders for 
extension telephones in 50 days rewarded 
the rather hectic. campaign methods of 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. em- 
ployes, the period ending 
day,, March 11. 

First of all, to start the campaign off 
right, the telephone company asked th: 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 


mission for permission to suspend for 30 


one new 


at noon, Satur- 


days the installation or service connection 
charge of $1 on each order for an exten- 
sion telephone taken within the allotted 
time. This was granted and the battle 
was on. 

The results were not only most gratify- 
ing to company officials but away beyond 
In the 
city of St. Paul, 724 orders were signed 
and in southern Minnesota, 186, making 
a grand total of 910 for the system. 

To put it over so successfully, the co- 
operation and help of all employes, espe- 
cially those of the commercial department, 
was needed and given. Some small amount 
of daily newspaper advertising was used 
to good advantage and an insert was sent 
out with the March bills. To follow up 
this sort of publicity, the card indexes 
were brought out and subscribers were 
called individually and told of the plan. 
As a result, orders, towards the close of 
the campaign, were recorded at the rate 
of 30 or 40 every working day. 

This personal solicitation proved most 
effective. Subscribers, with hardly an ex- 
ception, showed no resentment at being 
called but on the contrary were cordial 
interested and courteous. 
demonstration,” commented Rollo R. 
Stevens, general commercial superinten- 
dent, “that public relations in St. Paul 
between telephone subscribers the 


their most sanguine expectations. 


“A rather good 


and 


telephone company are first class, better in 
fact than they have 
years.” 
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We can furnish, promptly, treated and untreated Northern 


White and Western Red Cedar Poles—any form of Butt- 
Treatment—and we are giving to pole-users the first Guaran- 


teed Penetration Process,— the “P & H.” 
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Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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TELEPHONY 


Guaranteed 


Penetration Assures 


Longest Pole Life 


That is Why the ‘‘P & H”’ Guaranteed Penetration 
Process Met With Instant Approval 


Pole-users everywhere immediately recognized the “P G&G H” 
Guaranteed Penetration Process as the Butt-Treatment produc- 
ing a uniform, dependable penetration. 


Buyers were quick to realize that, for the first time in the pole 
industry, the manufacturer had assumed full responsibility for an 
100 percent job of Butt-Treatment. 


There is no element of chance in buying the “P & H” Guaran- 
teed Penetration Process. It is buying a definite, dependable 
penetration delivered under guarantee. 


You get the extended pole life that the guaranteed half inch uni- 
form depth of preservative is bound to give—or you get the 
Butt-Treating price back on every pole that fails to show the 
half inch penetration. 


Play safe on your poles. Insist on getting nothing 
but the original and guaranteed “P&H” Guar- 
anteed Penetration Process . 


Write for a copy of “Butt-Treating Cedar Poles 
at the Page and Hill Plant” 


Copyright, 1922, by P & H Ca, 





Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 





717 Bryant Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 19 S. La Salle,Chicago, Til. 
1111 Carter "Bidg., Houston, Tex, 311 Sumpter Bidg.. Dallas, Tex. 1416 Starks Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 








Personal and Biographical Notes 





A. H. Skinner has been appointed 
general manager of the Citizens Telephone 
Co., of New Castle, Pa. Mr. Skinner was 
formerly plant engineer of the New Bruns- 
wick Telephone Co., St. Johns, New 
Brunswick, Canada, and returned to the 
United States about a year ago. 

G. W. McRae, whose appointment as 
chief engineer of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. was announced recently, was 
born in Malden, Mass., where he received 
his preliminary education in 
schools and’ high school. 
ing from high 
Massachusetts 


the public 
After graduat- 

school, he entered the 
Institute of Technology, 
from which he was graduated in 1910 with 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Elec- 
trical Engineering. 

Immediately after graduating Mr. McRae 
became connected with the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. at New York, 
in the toll traffic engineering branch. He 
rapidly became familiar with the details 
of toll traffic engineering 
successively engaged in 


work, being 


almost every 
branch of the 


work for about five years 
after entering the company’s employ, when 
special work took him to Chicago. 

In June, 1920, Mr. McRae became toll 
traffic engineer of the American Telephone 














G. W. McRae, New Chief Engineer of Iili- 
nois Bell Company, ‘“‘Came Up”’ Through 
the Traffic Engineering Branch. 


& Telegraph Co., reporting to K. W. 
Waterson, assistant chief engineer. 

W. R. Abbott, newly-elected president 
of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., has been 
prominent in the business life of Chicago 
for many years. He was born in New 
York and educated in the public schools. 

His first position after leaving school 














President Abbott of the Iilinois Bell Com- 
pany Began as Cashier in 1889 With 
Westchester (N.- ¥.) Company. 


was in the auditor's office of the Erie 
Railroad, which position he filled from 
1885 to 1889. He resigned to become cashier 
of the Westchester (N. Y.) Telephone Co. 
in February, 1889, and in 1890 went with 
the Metropolitan Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. as order clerk. Both the Westchester 
and Metropolitan companies have since 
been absorbed by the New York Telephone 
Co. 

Mr. Abbott went to Chicago in 1893, 
the year of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, and became identified with the 
then Chicago Telephone Co. This con- 
nection was satisfactory to both parties 
and he has been with the company ever 
since. He has filled creditably many im- 
portant and responsible positions in the 
Bell system, including those of order 
clerk, chief clerk to the general superin- 
tendent, special agent in charge of rights 
of way and claims, superintendent of 
suburban division, general commercial 
superintendent, and general manager. 

As general manager he was in direct 
charge of the operation of the business for 
the past six years. He was made a vice- 
president and a director in 1920. 

Mr. Abbott has been prominent in many 
social and business organizations, being 
former chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce; former president of the In- 
dustrial Club; and is a member of the 
Illinois Chamber of Commerce, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of 
America, and American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. He is a member of these 
clubs: Chicago, Chicago Athletic, Chi- 
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cago Yacht, Exmoor Country, Aero ( 
of Illinois, Delavan Country Club, and 
Chicago Art Institute. 

Jay G. Mitchell, of Springfield, | 
secretary-treasurer of the Illinois Tele- 
phone Association, who has been seriously 
ill since the latter part of January, is now 
back at his office 
work. 

Frederick H. Reid, of Denver, former 
ly general 


and resuming active 


manager of the Mountair 
States Telephone & Tclegraph Co., is now 
vice-president of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Reid entered the employ of the Bell 
company at Denver, Colo., in 1892. By 
close attention to, and faithful perform- 
ance of, the duties assigned him, he was 
advanced until he reached the position of 
general manager which he now has left 
for a higher one with the Bell companies 
operating in Georgia, Florida, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Tennessee and Kentucky. 

Obituary. 

Louis Wirth, cable foreman, Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., died at St. Luke’s hospital March 
7, the result of an acute attack of asthma 
and heart complications. Had Mr. Wirth: 
been permitted to continue his telephone 
duties until June, 1922, he would have 
completed 30 years of service in the in- 
dustry. He was 54 years of age and 
leaves, besides a widow, a family of 12 
children. 

Mr. Wirth entered the telephone busi- 
ness in St. Paul, June 15, 1892. Prior to 
his arrival in the United States from 
Switzerland, he was employed in an elec- 
trical manufac- 
turing establish- 
ment at Schaff- 
hausen. In _ this 
shop all sorts of 
electrical instru- 
ments of the 
time were manu- 
factured and 
when telephones 
came into gen- 
eral use, tele- 
phone equipment 
was added. 

In 1890 he 
went to St. Paul, 
being first employed by the Paul M 
Electric Co. and later by the Edison : 
pany. Two years later he joined the |ocal 
telephone organization as a- lineman. 
1894 he was transferred to the cabl 
partment and was later promoted to 
man, position he held most credi 
up until the time of his death. 


The Late Louis Wirth 
Was a Telephone Van 
for 30 Years. 
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Financial Statements and Keports 


Annual Reports of California Companies, New England Telephone Co., Michi- 


gan State Co., Pacific Telephone & Telegraph System, and Prairie Farm (Wis.) 
Ridgeland & Dallas Co.—Southwestern Bell Preferred Stock Issue Authorized 


Operations of California Telephone 
Companies for 1921. 

Reports of operations of the Dos 
Palos Telephone Co., Home Telephone 
Co., Honey Lake Valley) Mutual Tele- 
phone Association, Kerman Telephone 
Co., Pomona Valley Telephone & Tele- 
graph Union, Manteca Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Redondo Home Telephone Co., 
the Ontario & Upland Telephone Co., and 
Turlock Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for the year 1921 were recently filed 
with the California Railroad Commission. 

The Dos Palos Telephone Co., operat- 
ing in Dos Palos, reports operating reve- 
nues of $5,543.35, and operating expenses 
of $3,130.51, leaving a net operating reve- 
nue of $2,412.84. Interest, rent and other 
deductions totaled $224.38. The net corpor- 
ate income for the year was $2,188.46. 

The surplus at the beginning of the 
year was $507.07. Miscellaneous addi- 
tions to surplus for 1921 amounted to 
$30.95 and miscellaneous deductions were 
$1,238.47. Dividends declared during the 
year totaled $330.18, leaving an ac- 
cumulated surplus of $1,157.83 as of De- 
cember 31, 1921. 

The Home Telephone Co., operating in 
Covina, Azusa, Glendora, and adjacent 
territory, reports. operating revenue of 
$63,818.53, and operating expenses of $44,- 
263.01, leaving a net operating revenue of 
$19,555.52. There is a deduction of $10,- 
462.20 for interest, rent, taxes, etc., and 
an addition of $25.48 for miscellaneous 
non-operating revenue, making the net 
corporate income for the year $9,118.80. 

The surplus at the beginning of the 
year was $10,334.93, to which there were 
miscellaneous additions of $21.74 and mis- 
cellaneous deductions of $2,070.37. Divi- 
dends amounting to $7,396 left an ac- 
cumulated surplus at the end of the year 
of $10,009.10. 

The report of the Honey Lake Valley 
Mutual Telephone Association, of Honey 
Lake Valley, showed operating revenues of 
$5,536.63, operating expenses of $5,300.73, 
and a net operating revenue of $235.90. 
Deductions for interest, rent and other 
miscellaneous items totaled $1,027.26. The 
net corporate loss for the year was 
$791.36. 

A: the beginning of the year a deficit 
of $5,054.53 was shown. Miscellaneous 
additions to surplus during 1921 were 


$1,851.89 and deductions $103.39, leaving 
an accumulated deficit at the end of 1921 
of $ 067.39. 

The Kerman Telephone Co., of Kerman, 
repor’s operating revenue for last year of 
$4,969.55, operating expenses of $7,894.61, 
and a net operating loss of $2,931.06. 


Miscellaneous non-operating revenues 
amounted to $10.96, while interest, rent 
and other deductions were $981.83. The 
net corporate loss for the year is given 
as $3,901.93. At the beginning of 1921 a 
deficit of $6,824.69 was shown on the com- 
pany’s books and at the close of 1921 the 
accumulated deficit amounted to $10,- 
726.62. 

Operating revenues of $118,374.92 and 
expenses of $94,722.56, with a net operat- 
ing revenue of $23,652.36 are shown in the 
report of the Pomona Valley Telephone 
& Telegraph Union, operating in Pomona, 
Claremont, Chino, LaVerne, and San 
Dimas. Non-operating revenues amounting 
to $224.75 are given and deductions for 
interest, rent and miscellaneous items as 
$15,897.11. The net corporate income for 
the year was $8,000, and dividends of this 
amount were declared for last year. 

The Manteca Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of Manteca, had an accumulated sur- 
plus on December 31, 1921, of $779.35, ac- 
cording to its report to the railroad com- 
mission. This company’s operating reve- 
nues were $15,115.40, its expenses $13,297.- 
71, and its net operating revenues $1,817.- 
69. Interest, rent and other deductions 
totaled $1,038.34. 

The report of the Redondo Home Tele- 
phone Co., operating in Redondo Beach, 
Hermosa Beach and Manhattan Beach, 
showed a net corporate income for the 
year of $902.84. Inasmuch as the com- 
pany had a deficit at the beginning of 
1921 of $9,448.52, the accumulated deficit 
at the close of last year was $8,545.68. 
Operating revenues were $35,408.61 and 
expenses $30,342.54, according to the re- 
port, and net operating revenues $5,066.07. 
Miscellaneous deductions amounted to 
$4,163.23. 

The Ontario & Upland Telephone Co., 
operating in Ontario and Upland, reported 
operating revenues of $73,379.83 and ex- 
penses of $75,677.42, leaving a net operat- 
ing loss of $2,397.59. Miscellaneous de- 
ductions totaled $13,551.41. 

The net corporate loss for the year was 
$15,849. A deficit at the beginning of 
last year amounting to $90,519.41 was 


‘ shown, so that the accumulated deficit as 


of December 31, 1921, was $106,368.41. 
Operating revenue and expenses of $31,- 
811.48 and $26,097.10, respectively, left 
a net operating revenue of $5,714.38, ac- 
cording to the report of the Turlock 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., operat- 
ing in Turlock. Deductions for interest, 
rent and miscellaneous items totaled 
$4,895.40, leaving $818.98 as the net cor- 
porate income. At the beginning of the 
year there was a surplus of $901.16, from 
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which there were miscellaneous deduc- 
tions of $372.04. 


plus December 31, 1921, was $1,548.10 


The accumulated sur- 


New England Telephone Company 
Reports Good Year. 

Earnings of the New 
phone & Telegraph Co. were well main- 
tained during the calendar year 121, the 
balance available for dividends on the 
$66,472,700 of capital stock being equal 
to $9.02 a share, contrasted with $9.24 a 
share earned in 1920, and $8.16 a share in 
1919. Operating expenses showed an in- 


England Tele 


crease of over $2,000,000, but this was 
more than offset by expansion of slightly 
more than $3,000,000 in gross revenue. 

The report of President Matt B. Jones 
states that the year was 
extreme activity in plant construction, and 
the construction program carried out was 
larger by several million dollars than any 
so far attempted by the company. The 
gross new construction for the year 
amounted to $15,111,900. 

There were 154,080 new stations in- 
stalled, which is considerably more than 
were installed in 1920, yet such was the 
demand for new service that it was im- 
possible to meet the requirements of all 
who asked for it. 

In order to meet the demand for serv- 
ice, the company has planned an increased 
program for 1922, which involves an ex- 
penditure of over $20,000,000. It is an- 
ticipated that three new automatic ex- 


marked by 


changes will be placed in service during 
1922, while construction is proceeding on 
three exchanges which, it is expected, will 
be completed during 1923. 

The sleet storm of November 28, 29 
and 30 caused serious loss to the com- 
pany. An unprecedented amount of tele- 
phone plant was destroyed and 
thousands of subscribers’ telephones were 
put out of service. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the depreciation reserves of the 
company are ample to provide against 
loss of property, which will probably be 
in the vicinity of $1,500,000. 

The reconstruction is proceeding rapid- 
ly, but it will be a number of months be- 
fore complete reconstruction can be ex- 
pected. As a result of almost complete 
destruction of two heavy toll lines be- 
tween Boston and Worcester, it was de- 
cided to install immediately a second toll 
cable between these cities, which had been 
planned for 1923. The work is now 
under way and will be completed within 
a few months. 

The early months of 1921 were, like 
the closing months of 1920, somewhat af- 
fected by loss of revenue due to business 


many 
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stagnation. 
slow but 


Since the middle of 1921 a 

gratifying improvement has 
been noted and the company is satisfied 
with the operations for the 
things considered. 


year, all 


The figures showing a comparison of 
operating revenues and expenses for 1919, 
1920 and 1921 follow: 

1921. 1920. 1919. 
per. rev...$36,702,496 $33,606,341*$12,928,014 
Oper. exp... 27,320,287 25,151,030 9,397,457 

Net op. rev.$ 9,382,209 $ 8,455,311 $ 3,530,557 
Taxes 2,487,408 1,980,366 886,495 
Uncol. rev.. 125,987 86,517 32,803 





Total inc.$ 6,768,812 $ 6,388,426 $ 2,611,258 
Non-op. rev. 610,291 667,556 661,888 

Gross inc.$ 7,379,103 $ 7,055,982 $ 3,273,146 

Deductions— 
Interest 1,012,449 
Rentals, ete. 380,259 

Net inc...$ 5,986,395 $ 1,137,545 $ 2,589,809 
Compensation 

from U. S. 

ee 


588,535 
329,902 


563,077 
120,260 


2,835,124 


.$ 5,986,395 $ 6,137,545 $ 5,424,934 
5.317.816 4.984.207 4.651.927 
Surplus ..$ 668,579 $ 1,153,337 $ 773,007 

Mise, deduc. 146,054 13.458 +17.933 


Balance 
Dividend 


$ 522,524 $ 1,109,878 $ 
$9.24 


$20,940 

Earned per 
share 
*Government operated property for seven 

months in 1919. 
+Additional to surplus. 


$9.02 $8.16 


Michigan State Company Earns 
$18 Share, Report Shows. 

A net income of $3,227,436, permitting a 
dividend of $18 a share on common stock 
was earned by the Michigan State Tele- 
phone Co. in 1921, the annual report shows. 
On preferred stock an amount equal to a 
full year’s dividend was earned. In 1920 
there was a deficit after taxes and fixed 
charges had been deducted of $1,230,485, 
the fourth successive deficit. 

Operating revenues amounted to $16,- 
788,184 and expenses to $12,416,967, leav- 
ing a gross income of $4,371,216. The 
company has paid no dividends on its pre- 
ferred stock since September, 1919, and 
there has been no 
stock since 1914. 

Eight million dollars will be expended 
in expansion work this year, President F. 
C. Kuhn said in his annual report to the 
stockholders. There were 11,725 new tele- 
phones installed during the last year and 
it is expected 15,000 will be placed in op- 
eration during 1922. 


dividend on common 


Report of Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph System for 1921. 


A consolidated statement of the opera- 
tions of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., the Southern California Tele- 
phone Co., the Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Spokane, Wash., and the 
Bell Telephone Co., of Nevada, for the 
year ended December 31, 1921, recently 
presented by the directors to the stock- 
holders, shows that 64,222 stations were 
added during the year, making a total 
in service of 1,088,425, composed of 842,- 
005 company stations and 246,420 service, 
private line, and connecting stations. 


TELEPHONY 
The demands for service during the 
year continued to be heavy, the report 
states, notwithstanding 
business activities. 


general 
Although 53,119 new 
telephones during 1921, 
there still remained a large number of 
unfilled applications at the close of the 
year. 


lessened 


were connected 


Gross operating revenues during 
totaled $40,576,456.82 and expenses 


1921 
$31,- 
437,291.57, leaving a net operating revenue 
of $9,139,165.25. After deducting taxes, 
rents, interests, dividends, and other un- 
collectible items, there remained $1,200,- 
634.16 for corporate surplus. 

The consolidated balance sheet as of 
December 31, 1921, is as follows: 


Intangible capital 

Plant and equipment 

Other permanent and long 
term investments 

Cash and deposits 

Bills and accounts — re- 
ceivable 

Materials and supplies..... 

Accrued income not due... 

Sinking fund assets 

Prepayments 

Unamortized debt 
and expense 

Other deferred debits 


$ 12,150,941.86 
131,087 333.25 


7,870,057.69 
910,894.00 


3,048,919.08 
2,641,972.42 
91,285.28 
304,505.07 
389,777.85 
discount 





$160,530,936.97 
LIABILITIES. 

stock—common. .. .$ 18,000,000.00 
Capital stock—preferred... 32,000,000.00 
Funded debt 49.819,900.00 
Advances from system cor- 

porations for construc- 

tion, etc. 22,010,000.00 
Bills and accounts payable. 3,560,802.96 
Accrued liabilities not due. 2,153,419.02 
Liability for employes’ 

benefit fund 
Other deferred credit items 
Fixed capital reserves 
Corporate surplus 

propriated 


Capital 


500,000.00 

152,585.18 
31,880,561.51 
unap- 


453,668.30 





$160,530,936.97 

A great deal of construction work was 
undertaken during 1921 which included 
the erection of new exchange buildings in 
Seattle, Wash., and Modesta, Calif., on 
land previously acquired for that purpose. 
New lots were purchased at Pendleton, 
Ore., and Fresno and Los Angeles, Calif., 
the total investment in real estate and 
buildings, as of December 31, 1921, being 
$11,397 ,200.42. 

Work on the installation of automatic 
central office equipment in Seattle, Wash., 
Portland, Ore., and Los Angeles, Calif., 
is reported as progressing satisfactorily. 
This work is*being done gradually and 
will extend over a considerable period of 
time. 

A new underground toll cable, about 
eight and one-half miles in length, was 
installed during the year to take care of 
toll lines entering Los Angeles from the 
north. The existing underground _ toll 
cable entering Oakland, Calif., from the 
south was extended about 
San Leandro, making 
10 miles in length. 


five miles to 
it approximately 
The net additions to 
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plant and equipment during the 
amounted to. $17,516,389.21. 

As of 1921, the total 
miles of (aerial, underground an: 
for the system were 2,348, 
043, an increase of 300,795 for the year 


yeat 


December 31, 
wire 
submarine ) 


There were also added during the yea: 
178 private branch exchanges and 
miles of phantom circuits. 


1,357 
At the clos« 
of the year the number of central offices 
was 693, made up of 210 manual-commo1 
battery, 463 manual-magneto and 20) ma 
chine switching. 

Benetits amounting to $263,781.47 were 
paid to 2,822 employes during the year. 
The total number of employes as of De 
cember 31, 1921, was 20,667, composed of 
7,412 male and 13,255 female. 


Report of Prairie Farm (Wis.) 
Ridgeland and Dallas Company. 
The (Wis.) Ridgeland 

& Dallas Co-operative Telephone Co. re- 

cently issued its annual 

year 1921. 

Revenues for the year amounted to 
$11,056.36 expenditures $10,557.32. 
There was a total labor expenditure of 
2,359.60. In the year 1921, 47 telephones 
were installed, and 39 discontinued. At 
the end oi the year there were 812 tele- 
phones in service operated from the ex- 
changes at Prairie Farm, Ridgeland and 
Sand Creek. Four hundred and _forty- 
seven shareholders and 365 non-sharehold- 
ers have telephones. 

Capital stock of the company amounts 
to $20,000 and paid up capital stock 
amounted, at the close of the year 1921, 
to $13,480. A considerable amount of im- 
provement and repair was done during 
the year. Six and one-half miles of poles 
were rebuilt and a new line—two miles of 
poles and three and one-half miles of wire 
—was put in. The total line built con- 
sisted of 293% miles of poles, and 556 
miles of wire. 


Prairie Farm 


report for the 


and 


Directors of the company are Charles 
Dean, of Colfax; Sam Hoveland, of Sand 
Creek; Frank Nichlow, of Dallas; and 
William Rassbach, of Prairie Farm. | 
N. Roemhild, of Prairie Farm, is presi- 
dent and manager of the company; J. \. 
Rassbach, vice-president; and Magnus 
Larson, secretary-treasurer. The last two 


are also residents of Prairie Farm. 


Southwestern Bell Preferred Stock 
Issue Authorized. 


The $7,500,000 preferred stock is 
which was voted by the stockholder 
the. Southwestern Bell Telephone ‘ 
April 7, 1920, was approved by Miss 
Public Service. Commission March 7 

The stock, which is 7 per cent ct 
lative, is to be sold at not less than 
the commission directs, and the proc 
utilized for the acquisition of prop 
construction, extension and improve! 
of facilities not properly chargeabl 
operating expenses. 















A Story of Telephone Development 


From Group of Farm Lines in 1905 Has Developed the Inland 


Telephone Co. at Pullman, Wash., with Nearly 1,500 Subscribers 
Competition for Business from 1912 to 1915 


In the year 1905, a number of farm lines 
that had been run into a-hotel in Pullman, 
Wash., were incorporated into the Inland 
Co-operative Association. Then the lines 


were extended into the city and a board 








A Neat Power Room Spells Efficiency. 


installed in a centrally located building. 
The idea of a telephone in the home 
caused the number of telephones to in- 
crease rapidly. Then came the thought 
of expansion, and exchanges were estab- 
lished in Colfax, the county seat of Whit- 
man county, and 
at Albion, an in- 
termediate point, 
with a toll line 
connecting the 
exchanges over 
which free serv- 
ice was given. 


In 1907 a con- 
tract was entered 
into with a rival 
company, under 

ich the rivai 

mpany did the 
tching, the 

mparies divid- 

the territory 
which devel- 
nent was to 
made. The 
eement was 
period of 
years. Upon 
xpiration of 
mtract, the 

d Co-oper- 
e Association 
red to renew 
contract, but 
ther com- 


Pany would noi 
“oO so under thc 
former condi 
thon 


The Inland Co-operative Association 
then decided to again install a switch- 
board, and another “bunch” of trouble was 
encountered. Only part of the farm lines 
voted to connect with the Inland ex- 
change, but some encourage- 
ment was, however, re- 
ceived from the town sub- 
scribers of the riva! com- 
pany. A second-hand mag- 
neto board was installed, to 
take over the lines May 1, 
1912. A Kellogg magneto 
board with harmonic ring- 
ing had been ordered. 

The board, when in- 
stalled, so increased the 
local business that it was 
determined to change from 
magneto to common battery. 
A common battery board 
and equipment were ordered 
from the Kellogg company 
and the installation of this switchboard 
was completed in January, 1913. The wir- 
ing for this installation consisted of 140 
common battery lines and 41) magneto 
lines. 

The contest for business between the 


Was Most Keen 


two telephone companies became very 
spirited and many times was anything but 
amiable. The rival company had the lead 
at the beginning with 335 local subscriber: 
and about one-third of the farm lines, as 
well as the State College connections. 
With all these advantages, including thx 
toll connections, in favor of the rival 
“Farmers’ Company,” as it 


list 


company, the 
was called, continued to increase its 
of subscribers, the harmonic ringing sys- 
tem proving very attractive. Additional 
lines were added to the board from time 
to time so that in June, 1914, 360 line: 
and 45 rural lines had been installed. 

The telephone contract of the riva! 
company with the State College expired, 
both companies making a bid for the coi 
lege business. October 6, 1914, the Inland 
Co-operative Association was notified that 
it was awarded the college contract. 

The crisis had passed, and new busi 
ness began to come in unsolicited, and 
was followed by a period of negotiations 
for the purchase of the plant of the rival 
company. This was accomplished in July, 
1915, and the company has since enjoyed 
a steady growth. 

In 1919 there were 780 local subscribers 





The Features in the Manual Equipment Are Accomplishing Things in a Service Way at Pullman, Wash. 
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with the peculiar conditions existing in a 
college town, where the population is in- 
creased from 75 to 190 per cent at the be- 
ginning of each college year. This large 
influx of young makes a_ very 
heavy demand on the traffic to be han- 
dled by the operators. 

This condition caused the management 
to investigate some method by means of 
which the unusual traffic during the rush 
period could be handled without detract- 
ing from the service during the regular 
periods. 

After considering the pros and cons, 
determined to rehabilitate the 
switchboard with the service features of 
the Kellogg company. Again difficulties 
had to be overcome, as it was not thought 
advisable to do this until permanent quar- 
ters had been secured for the exchange. 

This was done in 1920 when the present 
building was purchased and remodeled so 
that for neatness and convenience it ranks 
with those found in cities many times the 
size of Pullman. With the purchase of 
the building, a contract for the rehabilita- 
tion of the switchboard was entered into 
with the Kellogg company and alli the 
latest features added. This installation 
has been completed and, during “Visitor’s 
Week,” many were the comments of ap- 
proval and appreciation of the service. 

To care for the many improvements, the 
Inland Co-operative Association was re- 
organized in January, 1921. The name 
was changed to the Inland Telephone Co. 
and the capital stock increased to $60,000. 
The present officers are: A. T. West. 
president; Jennie Ruth, vice-president, 
and J. C. Ruth, secretary-treasurer and 
manager. The present number of locai 
stations is 956 and the rural subscribers 
number 400. ; 


people 


it was 


Federal Trade Commission Drops 
Charges Against Western Electric. 

The Federal Trade Commission, by its 
own motion, has ordered the dismissal of 
the charges of unfair competition brought 
against the Western Electric Co. in Jan- 
uary, 1921. The commission’s attorney, 
after a thorough investigation, during the 
past 14 months, has failed to find facts to 
substantiate the original charges. 

Action was started against the Western 
Electric Co. as a result of a complaint 
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filed by a competitor in the manufacture 

of telephone equipment. It was alleged 

at the time that by its supply centracts 
with the Bell telephone companies, the 

Western Electric was guilty of violating 

Section 3 of the Clayton Act and Sec- 

tion 5 of the Federal Trade Commission 

Act. 
The investigation undertaken by the 

Federal Trade Commission was most 

thorough. For several months experts in 

corporate practices busied themselves ex- 
amining the methods of the Western Elec- 
tric Co. not only at its headquarters at 

195 Broadway, New York City, but at its 

several branches scattered throughout the 

country. At the same time a carefu! 
search was made of the company’s rela- 
tions with its customers and suppliers and 
its manner of dealing with competition. 

Failure to substantiate any of the points 

in the complaint led the commission to 

drop the charges. 

F. Bissell Company of Toledo, 
Ohio, Moves into New Factory. 
The F. Bissell Co., of Toledo, Ohio, 

jobbers of electrical supplies and power 

apparatus, has recently moved from 226- 

230 Huron St., to its own factory at 812- 

822 Lafayette St. The new location cov- 

ers half a block, permitting the company 

to combine practically all of its depart- 
ments under one roof. 

The concentration of stocks and mod- 
ern handling methods, which include a 
completely enclosed and heated driveway 
and loading docks and a railroad siding 
into the building, together with the proxi- 
mity of all outbound freight stations, will 
enable the F. Bissell Co. to greatly in- 
crease its efficiency in giving service to the 
trade. 


Noteworthy Improvements Being 
Made by Oklahoma Companies. 
Spring is here! And with it improve- 

ments by telephone companies, especially 
in Oklahoma. Word comes that the 
Broken Arrow Telephone Co., at Broken 
Arrow, of which J. W. Walton is man- 
ager, has just connected 2,000 feet of 
overhead telephone cable with the central 
exchange. It is the intention of the com- 
pany to put all of its overhead wires into 
cables as soon as possible. 
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Then there is the Watonga Telepho: 
Co. at Watonga, Okla., busy laying 
system of underground cables for th 
betterment of the service in that cit 
Work will go forward as rapidly 
revenues will permit until the compan, 
has installed a complete 
system. 

One of the local papers, in speaking « 
the Watonga company’s 
states that the company is doing a wo: 
of which every citizen should be prou 
not only because of the fine system it 


undergrou: 


improvement 


installing, but because it is also giving 
work to a number of men when jobs are 
few and hard to get. 

E. H. McHenry, manager of the Wag 
oner Telephone Co., at Wagoner, an- 
nounces that the company will be in new 
and enlarged quarters about April 1. The 
company is spending about $5,000 improv- 
ing its plant at Wagoner. 


Barron County Company Makes 
Rice Lake, Wis., Headquarters. 
The annual meeting of the stockhold 

ers of the Barron County Telephone Co., 

Rice Lake, Wis., was held on February 

21. The business of the company for th 

past year was reported as very satisfac 

tory, and directors 

elected for the ensuing year: Dr. O. M. 

Sattre, W. A. Demers, J. E. Horsman 

and A. G. Strand, of Rice Lake, and-Chas. 

A. Taylor of Barron. 


The directors elected these 
Dr. O. M. Sattre, president; Chas. A. 
Taylor, vice-president: J. E. Horsman, 
secretary and genera! manager, and W. 
A. Demers, treasurer. A change was 
made necessary in the officers by the re- 
tirement of Dewitt Post, T. W. 
and C. J. Borum after 26 years of active 
service. The headquarters of the 
pany were moved at this meeting 
Barron to Rice Lake. 

The Barron County company has mad 
a very enviable record in the telephone 
field. It began business February 8, 18, 
and now covers the entire county of Bar- 
ron with exchanges of the common bat- 
tery type, the latest Kellogg 
boards being installed at Rice Lake and 
Barron. The company has never failed 
to discount all bills, and declares an ai 
nual dividend of 10 per cent. 


the following were 


officers : 
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com- 
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switch- 





Record of Telephone Patents 





1,401,962. January 38, 1922; filed De- 
cember 29, 1917. Mortsturg-Proor ReE- 
CEIVER; eight claims; J. J. Comer, Chi- 
cago; assigned to C. R. Bennett, Kansas 
City, Mo. Moisture-proof case and water- 
proof diaphragm. 

1,402,202. January 3, 1922; filed Sep- 
tember 26, 1919. Rincinc ARRANGEMENT 
FOR MULTIPLEX CrircuIts; nine claims; H. 


Printed copies of patents may be se- 
cured by addressing the Commissioner 
of Patents, Washington, D. C., enclos- 
ing 10 cents for each copy. 


A. Affel, Brooklyn, N. Y., and J. David- 
son, Jr., Montclair, N. J.; assigned to 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. A 
multiplex carrier system. 





1,402,546. January 3, 1922; filed Ju 
12, 1919. TELEPHONE RECEIVER; § 
claims; L. Steinberger, Brooklyn, N. ). 
Receiver so designed as to provide a cor- 
tinuous uniform surface without proj< 
tions or openings adjacent to the inn 
side of the diaphragm. 

1,402,691. January 3, 1922; filed M 
20, 1916. TELEPHONY; 118 claims; H. 
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March 25, 1922. 


FOOTE, PIERSON & CO. INC. 
NEW YORK. 





Keep Your Lines Working 


Regardless of Storms 
You receive immunity from service It bounces 


interruptions as well as protection f 
for your property when you install Conduit breakage 


between the freight 

yard and the point of 

installation is a dead 
loss. 


Breakage is negligt- 

LIGHTNING | 3:. vic: Sfoims ven. 
STERS ville Fibre Conduit. 
ARRE It bounces — test it 


They operate on a principle that effectu- yourself. 
ally “jerks the teeth” of lightning. The ‘ 

arc of lightning discharge is broken up Send for this booklet 
into a dozen or more little discharges, no 
one of which is of sufficient intensity to 


do any harm. 

ARGUS TYPE “A-C” Arrester is equally 

efficient in protection against crosses with - 
high tension circuits as it is against light- 


ning. 


Two short plates above the ground plate 
and separated from it by .004 in. offer a 
safe protection against crosses with high 
| tension lines of 500 to 1200 volts. The 
air-gap, once broken down by excessive 


I voltage, will carry off in self-extinguish- 
e eo 
Fibre Conduit 


ing arcs any currents which will not blow 
JOHNS-MANVILLE. INCORPORATED 


the line fuses. 
Our Weatherproof Metal Case containing 
two Argus Arresters is durable and con- 
venient for outdoor construction. Madison Ave. at 41st St., New York City 
. r Branches in 59 Large Cities . 
Let us send you Bulletin No. 33 on Line For Canada: 
Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 


and Cable Protective Devices. 


Foote. Pierson @ Co.,. Inc. 
160-162 Duane Street - NEW YORK CITY 
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Turner, San Diego, Cal. <A telephone 
exchange system including telephone call 
distribution and call registering. 

1,402,905. January 10, 1922; Sled Octo- 
ber 18, 1913. TrELerpHone System: 41 
claims; F. M. Slough, Elyria, Ohio; as- 
signed to Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. Automatic 
interruption of the talking strands of the 
cord circuit, 

1,402,936. January 1), filed June 
I, WAT. Avromatic TrELernone Sys- 
reEM; 52 claims; H. H. Ide, La Grange, 
Hl.; assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co. Automatic switch. 

15261. (Reissue 992,333, May 16, 1911) 
January 10, 1922; filed May 28, 1895. 
Krectric ExcHANnce System; 43 claims; 

T. Brown, Syracuse, N. Y.: assigned 
to Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mig. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. Automatic system. 

1403544. January 17, 1922; tiled Janu 
ary 29, 1920. TRANSMISSION EQUALIZA 
rioN ARRANGEMENT; three claims; W. E. 
Darrow, Brooklyn, N. Y.; assigned to 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. A 
relay having a number of windings con- 
nected in series is placed in the cord cir- 
cuit. One of the windings is included in 
the talking circuit and the other is short- 
circuited by the talking circuit when the 
relay is unoperated. 

1403566, January 17, 
11, 1919. Vacuum-Tupe 
cuits; I? claims; H. S. Read, East Or- 
ange, N. J.; assigned to Western Electric 
Co., Inec., New York, N. Y. A’ second 
vacuum tube maintains the current in the 
output circuit substantially constant. 

1,408,592. January 17, 1922; 
March 20, 1920. TELEPHONE 
one claim; A. E. Coy, 
struction details. 

1403,593. January 17, 1922; 
20, 190, TELEPHONE ‘TRANSMITTER; 
three claims; A. Ee. Coy, Chicago. Trans- 
mitter secured to battery casing with 
proper conductor connections. 

1.408.626, January 17, 1922; 
9 1919 Avromatic Switcu 
rROLLING Moror-DRIvEN 
CHINES; three claims; L. 
more, Md.; assigned to 
phone & Telegraph Co., 
Electric motor 

1,403,671, 


1Q2v-: 


1922; filed July 


REPEATER CirR- 


filed 
RECEIVER: 
Chicago. Con- 


filed March 


tiled April 
FoR Con- 
Automatic Ma- 
Potts, Balti- 
American Tele- 
New York, N. Y. 
drive and its control. 
January 17, 1922; filed 
May 2, 1904. TeLErPHONE System; 79 
claims; W. W. Dean, Elyria, Ohio; as- 
signed to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co. Two-conductor, automatic switching 
mechanism. 
1,403, 767, 
cember 20, 
BY-STEP 


January 17, 1922; filed De- 
1919. ELecrroMAGNETIC STEP- 
MrcCHANISM; three claims; H. 
W. Goff, New York, N. Y.; assigned to 
Western Electric Co. Electromagnet and 
ratchet and pawl arrangement. 

1403,835. January 17, 1922; fled Sep- 
tember 30, 1919. FREQUENCY CONTROL 
System ; 26 claims; O. B. Blackwell, Gar- 
den City, N. Y.; assigned to American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. A method of 
fixing the frequency relation between a 
number of non-intercommunicating radio 
stations by translating a control frequency 
at each station into frequencies employed 
for radio transmission. 

1,403,841. January 17, 1922; 
tember 30, 1919. FREQUENCY ConTROL 
SystEM; 21 claims; J. R. Carson, Mont- 
clair, N. J.; assigned to American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. Modulating a 
radio frequency by a frequency too low 
to radiate, transmitting the resultant fre- 
quencies at each of a number of non- 
communicating radio stations and trans- 
lating frequencies into frequencies em- 
ployed for radio transmission. 

1,403,844. January 17, 1922; filed March 


filed Sep- 
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IY, Ik. Auromatn 

rEM; five claims; H. P. 
Vernon, N. Y.; 
Electric Co. 
magnet of 


TELEPHONE Sys- 
Clausen, Mount 
assigned to Western 
Relay control of operating 
automatic switch. 
1403845. January 17, 1922; 
1), 1919. TetepHone ExcHANGE 
live claims; H. P. Clausen, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., and C. L. Goodrum, New York; 
assigned to Western Electric Co. Auto 
matic system with registering device. 
1403.61. January 17, 1922; filed De 
cember 29, 1916. TenerpHone ExcHaAnce 
System: %3 claims; A. EE. Lundell, New 
York, N. Y.; assigned to Western Elec 
tric Co. Semi-automatic system. 
1L403,.8602. January 17, 1922; filed Octo 
ber &, 1917. Teteruonre ExcHaANcE Sys- 
reM; nine claims; A. E. Lundell, New 
York; assigned to Western Electric Co. 
Semi-automatic system adapted for par- 
y-line operation. 
LA03 866, 


filed July 
SYSTEM: 


January 17, 1922; 
cember 31, 1919. TELEPHONE 
System: 13 claims; A. Raynsford, New 
York, N. Y.; assigned to Western Elec 
tric Co. Method of connecting manual 
and automatic systems. 
1.404.288. January 24, 1922; 
16, 1919 Repeater TESTING 
MENT; three claims; W. Hl. Harden, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: assigned to American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. A method of 
testing the condition of balance between 
one of two line sections balanced by arti- 
ficial lines and interconnected by a_ two- 
way two-element repeater, and its arti- 
ficial line. 
LAld 3. 


filed De 
IeXCHANGE 


‘led May 
ARRANGE- 


filed De- 
TESTING 


O'Neill, 


January 24, 1922; 
cember 17, 1920. Evecrricai 
System; four claims; H. W. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; assigned to Western 
Electric Co., Inc. A system of measur- 
ing small variable electrical currents. 

1404,396. January 24, 1922; filed June 
23, 1914. TELEPHONE System; four 
claims; M. Langer, Charlottesburg, near 
Berlin, Germany: assigned to Siemens & 
Halske A.-G., Siemenstadt, near Berlin. 
An automatic telephone system with serv- 
ice meters associated with the telephone 
lines for registering the conversation. 

L404.318. January 24, 1922; tiled May 
26, 1921. SANiTARY TELEPHONE MoutH- 
PIECE; three claims; H. S. Wheaton, Dal- 
las, lowa. A mouthpiece provided with 
apertures which are opened and _ closed 
with the operation of the switchhook. 

1414416. January 24, 1922; filed March 
1, 1918. Semi-Automatic TELEPHONE 
System; 22 claims; J. Wicks, Chicago; 
assigned to Automatic Electric Co. Auto- 
matic connection and disconnection of sig- 
naling current with the called line and 
manual means for again applying the 
ringing current to the called line to ope- 
rate the signal before the connection is 
released. 

1,404,573. January 24, 
18, 1917. TrLePHoNE 
WireL_ess TrELEGRAPHY:; four claims; I. 
N. Brillouin, Paris, and G. A. Beauvis, 
Lyon, France. A receiver station having 
a number of electron tubes. 

1.404.574. January 24, 1922; 
25, 1918. TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPHY INSTALLATION; seven claims: 
L. N. Briilouin, Paris, France. A wireless 
receiving system comprising receiver ter- 
minals, an amplifier embodying a series 
of audions each comprising a filament, 
a grid, and a plate with connecting cir- 
cuits. 

1.404.584. January 24, 1922; 
31, 1919. TELEPHONE RECEIVER 
M. S. Conner, Adelphi, 
land. Iron cheeks, one at the lower end 
of each coil, form an air gap and mag- 
netic shunt between their adjacent edges. 


1922; filed June 
INSTALLATION IN 


filed April 
WIRELESS 


filed July 
; two claims; 
Salford, Eng- 


arate 
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1,104,799, filed M: 
FOR VACUL 
Shacklet 
assigned to Amer 
Telegraph Co. bh 
varied by means of dit 
relays. 


January 31, 1922; 
SL, 11%. Current Suprpry 
SULBS:; two claims; S. P. 
New York, N. Y.: 
can Telephone & 
bar connections 
terently-wound 

1,404,800. January 31, 
20, 1920.) TELEPHONE 
claims; A. B. Sheller, 
reciprocable 
the receiver hook 
the bell striker for actuating it: 

1404817. January 31, 1922; filed F 
ruary 28, 1921. TeLerHone ATTACHMEN| 
one claim; P. J. Werber, St. Louis, Mo 
A rod extending through transmitter face 
plate to contact with diaphragm to mak 
it non-operable. 

LAOK1TS. January 3, 1922; filed Au 
gust 22, 1919. TreL_epHONE System: I 
claims; G. A Yanochowski, Chicago 
assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & Sup 
ply Co. Method of ringing for automati 
system. 

1 405,267 


13, 191%. 


1922; tiled Jul 
ATTACHMENT; tow 
Claysville, Pa. Se; 
means engaging wit! 
and co-operating wit!) 


January 31, 1922; tiled June 
PELEPHONI ‘Np = WoURELEs 
TELEGRAPHY INSTALLATION; four claims 
LL. N. Brilloum, Paris, and G. A. Beau 
vis, Caluire, Lyon, Irance. Connections 
of tubes in a receiver station. 

1405298. January 31, 1922; 
10, 1920.) Mera TeLernony 
HIANGER: two claims; S. S. 
ginia, Minn. Telephone 
form of a horizontally disposed hook 
with a T-bar hanger removably held in 
slot. For attachment to desk stand. 

L277. (Reissue. LSIL156; July 29, 
1919) January 31, 1922; filed September 
9, 1920.) Avromatic TEstT AND RINGING 
Circurrs: 20 claims; H. D. Currier, Chi 
cago, and H. HH. Ide, La Grange, IIL: 
assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & Sup 
ply Co. Manual cord circuit having a test 
relay for testing the busy or idle con 
dition of called line. 


POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED — With tele- 
phone company, as manager and trou 
bleman or reconstruction for an ex 
change of about 500 stations. Under 
stand telephone accounting. Have had 
15 years’ experience, and not afraid of 
work. Good references. Address 4888, 


care of TELEP HONY. 
WANTE ws Position as managet 


Twenty years’ most successful exp 
rience manual and automatic. Techni 
cally trained, thorough knowledge all 
departments: best character and ret 
erences. Address 4885, care of TEI. 
PHONY. 


filed May 
DIRECTORY 
Dahl, Vir 
hanger in- the 
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NATIONAL PIPE &CABLE HANGER CO 


137 East 43rd St. 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Manufacturers of the National Cable Hange: 








SOLDERING FI Ux 
Kester Acid-Core Wire Solder 


CHICAGO SOLDER aaah 
CHICAGO-15.A. 














